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M. HADWIN FISCHER 
1875-1938 


[’ the death, on August 8, 1938, of Professor M. Hadwin 

Fischer, Ph.D., Th.D., The Lutheran Church Quarterly has 
suffered the loss of an esteemed counselor, friend and business 
manager. When, in 1927, The Lutheran Quarterly was merged 
with The Lutheran Church Review, Dr. Fischer assumed the finan- 
cial management of the new journal. Through these years of 
economic depression his part of the editorial task has been by no 
means an easy one; and yet, notwithstanding the difficulties, he 
was always ready to venture to the utmost in every effort to im- 
prove the form and content of the magazine. His colleagues on 
the editorial committee take this occasion to give recognition to his 
services and to express their gratitude for the privilege and joy 
of having worked with him on this enterprise. 

Dr. Fiseher’s work for The Lutheran Church Quarterly was 
only one item of the multitudinous activities of an amazingly busy 
and productive life. As professor of Religious Education and 
English Bible in the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg 
(1925-1938), his advice and help were constantly sought by men 
in the pastorate for the solution of their parish problems and in 
their building projects. Years of practical experience had pre- 
pared him for this kind of work. After his graduation from the 
theological department of Susquehanna University in 1902 he 
became pastor of Grace Lutheran Church of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
and in 1909 was called to St. Luke’s Lutheran Church of Williams- 
port, Pa., which he developed from a small mission congregation 
to one of the largest and most active churches of the city. His 
achievements in training Sunday school teachers and superinten- 
dents led to his call in 1922 to become the director of religious edu- 
cation of the Pennsylvania State Sabbath School Association. 

In the course of his professorship at Gettysburg his interest 
in leadership training continued and deepened. He organized the 
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Adams County Leadership Training School, which holds its ses- 
sions each fall at the Seminary. Then, in 1928, came the estab- 
lishment of Camp Nawakwa at Brysonia, Pa., a project which 
lay particularly close to his heart, and which he served as director. 
until the time of his death. Under his administration the camp 
grew to accommodate 1,500 young people and to become self- 
supporting financially. Many a congregation can bear testimony 
to the fruitfulness of Dr. Fischer’s labors by virtue of the in- 
creased devotion of the young people who were trained at Nawa- 
kwa under his guidance; and hundreds of young men and women 
will bear with them throughout life the marks of his inspiration 
and influence. 

In many other ways the church at large has been enriched by 
his work. At the time of his death he was treasurer of the Parish 
and Church School Board of the U. L. C. A. During the twelve 
years which he served as a member of this board he contributed 
much towards the improvement of teaching methods and materials 
and towards the reorganization of the educational work of the 
church. Another important service to his church was his work 
as chairman of the committee on ways and means which guided the 
recent merger of the Susquehanna Synod, of which he was a mem- 
ber, with the Alleghany and East and West Pennsylvania synods. 
Earlier in his ministry he was secretary of the Susquehanna Synod 
(1913-1917) ; trustee of the Tressler Orphans’ Home at Loysville, 
Pa. (1917-1922) ; and director of Susquehanna University (1913- 
1922). He also served as delegate from his synod to the General 
Synod (1913) and to the United Lutheran Church (1920). 

The radius of Dr. Fischer’s influence extended far beyond the 
bounds of his own denomination. He was chairman of the com- 
mittee on Religious Education of the Pennsylvania Council of 
Churches, and a member of the International Council on Religious 
Education. His volume, The Story of Jesus (1925), which has 
been translated into several foreign languages, and which has been 
widely used on the foreign mission field, has carried his interpre- 
tation of Jesus to distant lands and peoples. He also contributed 
to the journalistic literature in his field. But he wrote not only on 
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paper. With the apostle Paul he might well have said: “Ye are our 
epistle written in our hearts, known and read of all men: Foras- 
much as ye are manifestly declared to be the epistle of Christ min- 
istered by us, written not with ink, but with the Spirit of the living 
God ; not in tables of stone, but in fleshy tables of the heart.” 

One of Dr. Fischer’s favorite Bible characters was Joshua, in 
whose pioneering courage he found constant inspiration. More 
than once in his Seminary Chapel sermons he reminded his hearers 
of God’s promise to Joshua: “Have not I commanded thee? Be 
strong and of a good courage; be not afraid, neither be thou dis- 
mayed; for the Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever thou 
goest.” His aim was always to do his best, whatever life’s diffi- 
culties, uncertainties and delayed results might be: “Study to show 
thyself approved unto God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.” Dr. Fischer was a 
competent architect of the Kingdom of God, who believed that this 
Kingdom is an affair of heaven and earth which the Master Archi- 
tect means to establish in the here as well as in the hereafter, and 
in the history of mankind on earth as well as in the life of the world 
to come. And now that the finger of God has moved once again 
across the list of His workmen and marked another of His serv- 
ants for transfer to a new stage of His eternal life, what more fit- 
ting tribute can one pay than in the words of Matthew Arnold’s 


“Rugby Chapel’— 


O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force, 
Surely, has not been left vain! 
Somewhere, surely, afar, 

In the sounding labor-house vast 

Of being, is practiced that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm! 


A STATISTICAL APPRAISAL OF TWENTY YEARS 


EDWARD T. HORN, III 
Ithaca, New York 


HEN the United Lutheran Church in America convenes in 
Baltimore in October, it will observe the twentieth anniversary 
of its organization. Amid the planning for the future as the church 
marches forward, there will be pause for fond recollections and a 
glance backwards at the steps already trod. With the occasion and 
its significance already impressed upon the minds of the church’s 
constituency through the medium of the Anniversary Appeal, it is 
well to take a brief look at some of the figures by which the church 
has measured its progress from year to year. 

There are, of course, some things which cannot be measured 
in cold figures alone. The spirit of the United Lutheran Church 
and the spirituality of its members are intangibles that reflect 
themselves only slightly in its statistics. The probabilities for the 
future may be only inadequately projected, and the problems of 
the present may be no more than barely indicated. 

And yet there are many matters that are subject to definite 
statistical measurement. Growth in the membership of the church 
is a matter of numbers. Valuation of property, indebtedness, and 
contributions are all figured in dollars and cents. And significant 
trends may be discoverable which either augur well for the future 
or indicate problems which must be solved if healthy progress is 
to be assured. 

By way of introduction to the statistical measurement of the 
progress of the United Lutheran Church during the twenty years 
of its existence, it must be understood that some estimating has 
been necessary to complete figures for comparative use. For 
1918, the year of the formation of the United Lutheran Church, 
the figures published are incomplete in respects, due to the fact 
that many congregations and some synods were not familiar with 
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the rubrics of the parochial report blank now in use.’ A careful 
inspection of this report has been made by checking on the one 
side against the much more complete report of 1919, and on the 
other side against the reliable report of the Bureau of Census in 
its 1916 census of religious bodies,” and estimates have been care- 
fully prepared where the 1918 report has been obviously 
inadequate. 


At the other end, 1938, it should be remembered that the 
figures for 1938 will not become generally available until the publi- 
cation of the 1940 Year Book of the United Lutheran Church in 
America in the fall of 1939. Thus, the figures used for 1938 are 
still estimated. These estimates have not been guesswork, but the 
following statistical procedure has been used. Straight-line trends 
have been fitted to each series of data, deviations have been com- 
puted from the trend for each series in units of standard deviation, 
and both trend lines and deviation lines projected to secure a base 
for estimates.* As a test, this same procedure was followed for 
estimating selected series in a number of random years, and the 
percentage of probable error varied between seven-hundredths of 
one percent and one-half of one percent. No better technique 
could be discovered which met the factors involved and it is 
believed that the estimates are as accurate as estimates can be. 


Tue GROWTH OF THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH 


In the two decades of its existence, the United Lutheran 
Church has exhibited a healthy growth in many respects. Its three 
classifications of membership—baptized, confirmed, and commun- 
ing—have all shown large increases. The membership has 


1 Minutes of the Second Biennial Convention of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, 1920, pp. 527-530. 

2 Religious Bodies, 1916, Part II, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1919). 

3 In cases where the latest published figures (1936) indicate for the first time a 
reversal of an established trend, no estimate has been made for 1938, but the latest pub- 
lished figures have been used. This is in accordance with the procedure of the U. S. 
Census Bureau in making ad interim estimates of state population. 
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increased at a faster rate than has the population of the United 
States during the same twenty years. 


TABLE I 


IncREASE IN MEMBERSHIP, UniTED LUTHERAN CHURCH, 1918-19384 


Baptized Confirmed Communing 

Members Members Members 
SICK IS > cS ee enlace Seen ae 1,650,000 1,144,000 768,000 
12) hy, SS ANE 5 A ee ee ie Red ae 1,094,153 776,582 569,907° 
Netw Gain wee Aa ee aes 555,847 367,418 198,093 
Vom Galli ieaes eam Ae ee et Se 50.8% 47.3% 35.6% 


For many years, especially in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, when immigrants from the strongly Lutheran countries 
of northern Europe were pouring into the United States at the 
rate of several hundred thousands annually, the growth of the 
Lutheran Church in the United States was looked upon as being 
almost directly dependent upon immigration. During the past 
twenty years, however, with immigration greatly restricted,° it is 
encouraging to find the United Lutheran Church able to show an 
increase in baptized membership almost double the increase of 
the population of the country, an increase in confirmed member- 
ship 84% greater, and an increase in communing membership 39% 
greater ! 


No attempt has been made to break this gain down by sections 
of the country because of the difficulty of estimating 1938 figures 
for individual synods.’ However, a fairly accurate differentiation 
in rate of growth among the various sections of the United States 


4 In 1918, the estimated population of the United States was 103,587,955; in 1938, 
130,245,000—an increase of 25.7%. These ad interim estimates are prepared annually by 
the Bureau of the Census and published in its Bulletin. The figures are generally avail- 
able in the World Almanac (see 1938 edition, p. 242). 

5 Figures for 1918 from 1920 U. L. C. A. Minutes, see above. Figure for 1918 
communing membership estimated. Official figures of 474,553 based upon incomplete 
reports. 

6 In 1907 over 1,285,000 aliens were admitted to the United States; in 1937 less 
than 51,000, and 1937 showed the highest total for any year since 1931! 

7 The smaller the series of data and the size of the figures, the greater is the probable 
error in preparing estimates, and, conversely, the larger the series and the larger the 
figures, the less is the probable error. 
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may be secured by comparing data of the census of religious bodies 
of 1916*° with the membership figures for 1936.° The series are 
not exactly comparable, since the 1916 religious census reports 
members thirteen years of age or over, while the United Lutheran 
Church Year Book reports confirmed members. The difference, 
however, is negligible for this purpose. 


TABLE II 


GROWTH OF THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH BY REGIONS, 1916-1936 
(CoNFIRMED MEMBERSHIP)” 


Region Members Confirmed Increase % 
1916 Members 1916 to Increase 
1936 1936 
INOGth iA tla iti cme een 53 (417i 709,056 178,639 33.5% 
Solin. AGE ite 56,089 79,845 23,756 42.4% 
Scricral pee ee eee ee er ee 167,315 265,811 98,496 58.7% 
Wiesternim teers eee ss ete ee 2th 37) 2 9,775 13,587 3,812 39.0% 
LAGS a 0 SONS Sa ee es oe eee 763,596 1,068,299 304,703 39.9% 
Canada eee eee 2 I28 36,175 15,047 71.2% 
Total—U. S. and Canada 784,724 1,104,474 319,750 40.7% 


8 Cf. note 2 above. 

9 Year Book of the United Lutheran Church in America, 1938 (Philadelphia: United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1937). 

10 The North Atlantic Region includes the following synods in 1936 and their pre- 
decessors in 1916: Ministerium of Pennsylvania, New York, West Penn, East Penn, 
Alleghany, Pittsburgh, Susquehanna, Slovak-Zion, and Maryland. 

South Atlantic includes North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, Georgia-Alabama, 
and Florida. 

Central includes Ohio, Texas, Mississippi, Iowa, Wartburg, Northwest, West Virginia, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky-Tennessee, Kansas, Nebraska, and German 
Nebraska. 

Western includes California, Rocky Mountain, and Pacific. 

Canada includes Canada, Manitoba, and Nova Scotia. 

In all cases the 1916 figures include all predecessors of those synods existing in 1936. 
The division has, of necessity, been arbitrary. 

11 Figures for Canada for 1916, obviously not included in the United States religious 
census, are from the Minutes of the Thirty-Sixth Convention, Philadelphia, Pa., 1917, 
General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in North America, p. 345, 
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GROWTH OF MEMBERSHIP 


carr izco (tall 
cmennee 


EA<cR FIGURE REPRESENTS (690,000 MEMBERS 


The region which has shown the largest increase within the 
United States is the Central region where undoubtedly the church 
has been engaged in catching up with the large Lutheran immigra- 
tions of thirty and forty years ago. That unquestionably is the 
reason for Canada’s increase of 71.2%. On the whole, the figures 
show little relationship to the figures of the Bureau of Census for 
the increase of population by states and geographical regions. 
For the decade 1910-1920, the population increase for the United 
States was 14.9%. There were seventeen states that showed an 
increase greater than the average for the country as a whole, and 
of these, two were in the North Atlantic region, two in the South 
Atlantic region, six in the Central region, and seven in the 
Western. From 1920-1930, the country’s population increase was 
16.1%, and fifteen states showed a greater percentage increase. 
Of these, two were in the North Atlantic, two in the South 
Atlantic, six in the Central, and five in the Western region. 
Greatest increases should then be expected in the western and 
central states, and the least in the eastern and southern. It would 
seem as though the gains in the United Lutheran Church in the 
Far West should have been greater. 

While the membership of the church has been increasing 
markedly, the number of congregations has shown little increase. 
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GROWTH BY REGIONS 
nee" « OOO 
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Eacu Disc REPRESENTS 10% INCRESSE 19016-1936 


In 1918 there were 3,743,” and in 1938 4,032; an increase of 289 
congregations, or 7.7%. Existing congregations have been util- 
ized in reaching the unchurched, and significant changes have 
taken place within the average congregation. 

In 1918, the average congregation in the United Lutheran 
Church had on its rolls 292 baptized members, 207 confirmed mem- 
bers, of whom 152 were communing members. In 1938, the 
average congregation had grown to one of 408 baptized members, 
284 confirmed members, and 190 communing members—increases, 
respectively, of 40%, 37%, and 25%. 


TABLE III 
Tue AVERAGE CONGREGATION, UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH, IN 1918 anD IN 1938 

1918 1938 % Increase 
BaptizedmiviemDbers a see ee 292 408 40% 
(Cotivencal Whilst) - oes See DS 207 284 37% 
Communineg . Members ae 152 190 25% 
Stevebay Serve) IS by te - 16 19 19% 
Sundays School scholars: = 151 172 14% 
wotalmeroperty, Value: $15,851 $38,690 144% 
idle btediieSs meeees err ee es ee 1,521 4,960 226% 
ado wiientiu see seen ee ee ee ee 508 1,116 120% 
Gurrental x pense s Budget, meee oe 2,004 3,348 67% 
Benevolence Contributions —-.-—-.--—------------ 672 645 —A% 


12 Cf. note 1. A transposition of figures in these U. L. C. A. Minutes gives the total 
number of congregations as 3,473 (p. 527). Addition of the column indicates 3,743 as 


the correct total. 
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The greatest changes, which congregations of the United 
Lutheran Church have shared with the congregations of almost 
all other large religious bodies during the same period of time, 
have been in the realm of dollars and cents. The total valuation 
of the property of the church in 1918 was $59,330,000.** In 1938 
it is estimated at $156,000,000.“ New building programs were 
initiated all over the church during the 1920's, and with the large 
increase in valuation of property went an accompanying increase 
in indebtedness. The debt of the church in 1918 was $5,693,000;* 
in 1938, approximately $20,000,000. Budgets for current ex- 
penses increased from a total of $7,500,000 in 1918, to $13,500,- 
000 in 1938, and yet, at the same time that the average congrega- 
tion increased its current expense budget 67%, it decreased its 
contributions to benevolences by 4%! 

In 1918, the confirmed member contributed $9.68 to current 
expenses, or 19 cents a week! In 1938, the average confirmed 
member contributed $11.79, or 23 cents a week to current 
expenses. 


THE RECEIPTS OF THE CHURCH 
PER CONFIRMED MEMBER 
CURRENT EXPENSES BENEVOLENCE 


1938 DOSOOCSOCOOO 
1918 PS S@SSSSS ei 


EACH DISC EQUALS ONE DOLLAR 


Benevolence contributions in 1918 from the average con- 
firmed member totaled $3.25, of which $1.75 went towards ap- 
portioned benevolence, and $1.50 to unapportioned causes. On a 


13 Cf note 1. 
14 And was as high as $158,803,000 in 1930. See U. L. C A. Fear Book for 1932. 


15 Cf. note 1. The official figure given is $4,528,000, but ten synods made no report 
in 1918, one of which was the large Ministerium of Pennsylvania which reported slightly 
over $1,000,000 indebtedness in 1919. Jbid., p. 535. 
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weekly basis he gave 6.4 cents, 3.4 cents of which was on appor- 
tionment, and 3 cents unapportioned. His 1938 counterpart con- 
tributed a total of only $2.27 to benevolence, of which $1.40 went 
to apportionment, and 87 cents for unapportioned causes. Ona 
weekly basis he gave 4 cents a week, 2.3 cents of which was on 
apportionment, and 1.7 cents unapportioned! Surely this is some- 
thing of which the church can hardly be proud, and of which more 
will be said later. 

One of the phases of the work of the United Lutheran Church 
to which its members can point in pride is the growth of the week- 
day school of religious education. In 1918 there were 109 such 
schools throughout the church, staffed by only 130 teachers and 
reaching only 4,779 scholars. 1936 figures show 1,136 such 
schools, 6,648 teachers, and 77,994 scholars. While this is some 
3,000 fewer scholars than the peak year of 1932, the achievement 
is none the less meritorious. 

The number of persons under catechetical instruction has 
increased from an estimated 40,000 in 1918, to an actual 66,863 
in 1936, and an estimated 70,000 in 1938. It is, however, impos- 
sible to estimate what proportion of this large increase is due to 
the growing practice of two and three year periods of catechetical 
instruction, instead of the shorter period which was the custom 
twenty years ago. ; 

There has also been a healthy growth demonstrated by the 
auxiliary organizations of the church, including men’s, women’s, 
and young people’s societies. There are more than twice as many 
organizations of each of the three types today than there were in 


1918. 
TABLE IV 


Tue Geowrn or Auxusszy Socirmes, Tar Unires Luturesn Cuvurcn, 1918-199” 


Number of Societies VWembers 


1912 1938 %o Gain 1912 1938 To Gain 
Mears Soidies 78 109 = 1B% 3250) AL WS 
Women’s Societies — 320 6 6% 100 20000 75% 
Young People’s Societies —-_ 2,114 5B =—177% 76 149 1% 


Total 6922 1320 117% ZA26 MBM 7% 


16 For source of 1918 figures ch. note 1. Figures for 1918 for Women’s sicties are 
estimated; ficial figures of 211 organizations with 104.7) members, are incomplete. 
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It should be noted, however, in considering the growth of 
these auxiliaries, that none of them is now at the peak of its mem- 
bership. Men’s societies showed a total of 71,374 members in 
1934; women’s a total of 214,690 in 1932; and young people’s a 
total of 155,616 in 1934—and this despite the fact that the number 
of organizations (with the exception of young people’s)” has 
increased each year. The reasons for this decline cannot be ascer- 
tained statistically, but the fact can be established for the use of 
those in position to analyze the causes, that the membership of 
the auxiliary organizations of the United Lutheran Church is on 
the decline. 


SoME PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE CHURCH 


A further examination of the figures for 1918 and 1938 
reveals some problems of a more serious nature which the church 
must meet. The first of these deals with the large number—the 
increasingly large number—of confirmed members who do not 
commune. It is fair to assume generally that this is the best 
statistical measurement of the spirituality of the church’s mem- 
bership. Theoretically, every confirmed member of the church 
ought to commune at least once during the year. Practically, 
in 1938, there will be some 376,000, or 33%, of them who will not 
do so. In 1918, there were 206,675 confirmed members who did 


not commune, or 27%. 
TABLE V 


RELATIONSHIP OF COMMUNING AND CONFIRMED MEMBERSHIP, UNITED LUTHERAN 
CuurcH, 1918-1938" 


Year Members % of 
Confirmed Communing Confirmed Members 
(000 omitted) Communing 
tes <a teers Meet ce. 5 hae ee ee 777 570 73.4% 
192 2 ppeee en ec ie eee 819 621 75.8% 
MOP 2 SSRI se Seana SA Seater rae etncs 917 677 73.8% 
ISP 0) Bi 2S Ae ee ear t aoe e 7 987 682 68.2% 
SG Are eee ee es os ke eee 1,067 722 67.7% 
NOK [SA ett! ne a Oe ES 1,144 768 67.1% 


17. In 1932, young people’s organizations numbered 5,912. 
18 1938 figures estimated; all others from the Year Book of the U. L. C. A., 1920, 
1924, 1928, 1932, and 1936, respectively. 
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Stating the problem in another way, the United Lutheran 
Church has added to its rolls, since 1918, 367,418 confirmed mem- 
bers,” of whom only 198,093—or 53.4%—are communing mem- 
bers! Surely something is radically wrong when such a large 
number of our eligible members fail to avail themselves at least 
once during the year of the Lord’s Supper. And most disquieting 
is the fact that, as a glance at Table Five will show, the trend has 
been steadily downwards since 1922. 


From our Lutheran position, a church that is healthy spiritually 
must avail itself of the Means of Grace, and the situation in the 
United Lutheran Church cries out for an immediate remedy to 
bring back to the altar those who belong! there but whose places 
are vacant. 

A second problem that becomes apparent is that of lessened 
giving to the causes of benevolence—both apportioned and unap- 
portioned. With per capita (confirmed membership) contribu- 
tions of 4 cents a week, or $2.27 a year, to all benevolence, the 
members of the congregations of the United Lutheran Church 
can hardly be said to have caught much of the broad view of 
Christianity and the work of the church at large. 


TABLE VI 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS TO BENEVOLENCE PER CONFIRMED MEMBER, UNITED 
LUTHERAN CuHuRCH, 1918-1938 


Year Benevolence Contributions Per Confirmed Member 

Apportioned Unapportioned Total 
91S ee ee en $1.75 $1.50 $3.25 
NOP)» 8 Hon 58 EE ee 1.85 1.87 SO 
1926 meee ete ree ere ee ee 2.02 1.56 3.58 
1) 50) eee eee eee eee 2:20 1.84 4.07 
O54 ee ek eee 2 eee A SE Pees 1.31 76 2.07 
OSSHMICES ER) Rips seer eee 1.40 87 Zia7. 


On the other hand, the per capita contributions to current 
expenses have increased from $9.68 in 1918, to $11.79 in 1938, 
having reached a peak of $19.73 in 1926! 


19 See Table One. 
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TABLE VII 


PERCENT oF ToTAL CONTRIBUTIONS MADE TO CURRENT EXPENSE AND TO BENEVOLENCE, 
Unitep LUTHERAN CuHuRCH, 1918-1938 


Year Total Per Capita % for Current % for 
Contributions Expense Benevolence 
OLS enn ome ae $12.89 75.1% 24.9% 
1022 er tgiee ee ee ee LT 16.92 78.0% 22.0% 
LO ae eae Ss 23.31 84.6% 15.4% 
LOS 0 ee ee ee OL 80.4% 19.6% 
LOTM ies Ss ee ees 11206 84.0% - 16.0% 
1 Eh ee a 14.06 83.9% 16.1% 


It would seem as if the great increases in physical plant made 
by the congregations of the United Lutheran Church during the 
past twenty years have been made partly at the expense of the work 
of the church at large and of its benevolent causes. Whereas, in 
1918, one-quarter of all contributions went towards benevolent 
objectives, in 1938 less than one-sixth went to benevolence—a re- 
duction of 35%! 

Nor have total contributions to the work of the church—for 
all purposes—kept pace with changes in the national income. In 
1938 contributors were giving only $1.17 more than in 1918—an 
increase of 9%, while the national income increased during the 
same period an estimated 22% !”° 

Yet, in the face of total benevolent contributions of four cents 
a week per member, which is hardly munificence, the church has 
maintained its benevolence budgets on a basis requiring contribu- 
tions of double that amount. It would seem as though some com- 
pletely new approach is required to solve the problem,” and the 
church cannot afford to wait for it to iron itself out. The truth is 
that each member of the United Lutheran Church contributed 6.4 
cents a week to benevolence in 1918; and in 1938, 4 cents a week! 

A third problem is that of the Sunday School enrollment. 
From 1918 until 1934, the Sunday School was a growing part of 


20 Estimated figures for total national income for 1918 and 1938 are, respectively, 
54 billion dollars, and 66 billion dollars. Estimates based on figures of Division of Eco- 
nomic Research, U. S. Department of Commerce, and the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, New York. 

21 Cf. “A Proposal Concerning Church Budgets,” by E. T. Horn, III, in The Lu- 
theran Church Quarterly, XI, No. 2 (April, 1938), p. 177ff. 
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the work of the church. In 1934 its membership was 680,128; in 
1936 it reported something under 669,000 scholars. The serious- 
ness of this drop lies in the fact that the Sunday School is the 
principal feeder for the confirmed membership of the church and 
there appears to be some degree of correlation between the two 
series, allowing a six year lag of confirmed membership behind the 
Sunday School series. Thus, the effects of the 1936 drop in Sun- 
day School enrollment will probably affect confirmed membership 
gains in 1942. When the ratio of the Sunday School enrollment 
to the confirmed membership of the church is high, the future 
growth of the church looks bright. : 


TABLE VIII 


RELATIONSHIP OF SUNDAY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT TO CONFIRMED MEMBERSHIP, 
Unitep LUTHERAN CHURCH, 1918-1938 


Confirmed Sunday School 
Year Members Scholars Ratio 
O18 ys Seren ee ae a7. 515 66.3% 
1022 Berean es ta eS: _ 819 556 67.9% 
1 O26 ween eewerta Lee 917, 608 66.3% 
OS mete Ree ee ON, 641 62.9% 
OEY oben See Oe nee Se pe 067, 680 63.7% 
OSS ce re ood 44 66922 58.5% 


An outside factor which must be taken into consideration is 
the declining birth rate in the United States. This decline, which 
began in 1926,” is beginning to be felt in our junior high schools 
and has by this time blanketed our Sunday Schools from the begin- 
ner to the intermediate level. There is no way of ascertaining how 
much of the slackening of Sunday School enrollment growth has 
been due to the falling birth rate, however. Nor is it fair to excuse 
ourselves by blaming a falling birth rate and saying, in effect, 
“what do you expect?” Even with a falling birth rate, there are 
millions of children in the United States and Canada who are out- 


22 Figure used is 1936 actual in view of contra-trend movement; cf. note 3 above. 

23 An examination of the table “U. S. Population by Age Periods, 1870-1930” ap- 
pearing in the 1938 World Almanac, p. 248, the source of which is a similar table in the 
Abstract of the Population Census, 1930 of the Bureau of Census, reveals a decrease in 
the number of children in each age group up to three years of age in 1930. 
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side the church and the church must find some means of increasing 


the effectiveness of its program to bring them into its Sunday 
Schools. 


A fourth problem is that of Lutheran student enrollment in 
Lutheran-controlled colleges. The number of students from con- 
gregations of the United Lutheran Church attending institutions 
of higher education has increased markedly during the past twenty 
years. In 1918 there were some 5,500 of whom 1,700 went to 
Lutheran colleges and 3,800 to non-Lutheran institutions. In 
1938 there were some 14,100, of whom 2,100 went to Lutheran col- 
leges, and 12,000 elsewhere! While the number attending Lu- 
theran colleges increased 23.5% during the twenty years, the num- 
ber going elsewhere increased 215.8”, or 9.6 times as much! 


TABLE IX 


THE CoLLeGE CHOICE OF STUDENTS FROM CONGREGATIONS OF THE UNITED 
LUTHERAN CuHurcH, 1918-1938 


Students in Students in Non- Percent in 
Year Lutheran Colleges Lutheran Colleges Lutheran Colleges 
IID) Te) a as LS a NS a red 1,700 3,800 30.9% 
OZ2 ere) 22 ein SP ee A 015 4,520 30.8% 
2G ee eke eee OOS 7,595 25.8% 
O30 ee Rin te, See TS ee 2,430 9,952 19.6% 
OSA cy aac Ad, Se Se te 1,805 9,536 15.9% 
LOGS eee ee ee 2,100 12,00024 14.9% 


Apparently the fact that a college is controlled by the Lu- 
theran Church does not enter very strongly into the process of 
selection by which Lutheran young men and women select their 
alma maters.” Certainly there is much need for the church to 
rethink its educational program in the terms of the apparent pref- 
erences of its constituency. Efforts of the church to maintain con- 


24 Estimates for 1938 are considerably higher than figures for 1934 in the table. 
The reason is that actual figures, as reported for 1936 in the 1938 Year Book, show 
2,099 students in Lutheran colleges and 11,002 in non-Lutheran institutions. 

25 Survey of Higher Education for the United Lutheran Church in America, by 
R. J. Leonard, E. S. Evenden, F. B. O’Rear, and others, Teachers College, Columbia 
University (New York: 1929), I, p. 324 ff, for an analysis of the reasons why students 
in Lutheran colleges chose their alma maters. Not more than half the Lutherans enrolled 
gave the Lutheran character of the college as the reason for their choice. 
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tact with the greatly increasing number of her young people who 
attend non-Lutheran colleges have not increased at the same ratio 
at which that number itself has grown. These educated young 
people should be the leaders of the United Lutheran Church to- 
morrow. They will be only if the church finds an adequate means 
of holding them. 

There remains a fifth matter about which much has been said 
from time to time in the United Lutheran Church, namely, the 
problem of an adequate supply of ministers. In 1918, there were 
526 men reported as studying for the ministry, with 10 synods not 
reporting. It is probable that the number was about 540. In 
1938, the estimated number is 590, which, considering the great 
growth of the church in membership, is not a great increase in 
twenty years. A study of the number of ministerial students re- 
veals a great fluctuation. 

TABLE X 


Ratio, MINISTERIAL STUDENTS TO Pastors, UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH, 1918-1938 


Number of Minis- Number of Pastors Ratio—Students 

Year terial Students in U.L.C.A. to Pastors 

TRSUISSS® 5 ac el tara peace Bs et 540 2,843 1 to 5.3 
DES AI. VATp ee ae ar he 717 2,900 1 to 4.0 
TUS Z cir eS ees hs a Oe ee a teil S27 1 to 3.7 
OS (rere a 672 3,284 1 to 4.9 
1034 eee ee ee O78 3,447 1 to 6.0 
OSS peer teen ese 590) 3,650 1 to 6.2 


A further inspection of the figures for the interim years indi- 
cates that the number of ministerial students at any given time 
depends largely upon the economic condition of the church, and 
ultimately of the country, at any given time. During the early 
1920’s, the number of ministerial students increased greatly. The 
ministry apparently seemed a good field for employment. With 
economic depression, unemployment, and curtailment of programs 
of church extension and expansion, fewer men were attracted to 
the ministry. In addition, the expansion of the United Lutheran 
Church during its twenty-year history has been more in the direc- 
tion of increasing the size of the average existing congregation, 
rather than extending the number of congregations. This has had 
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the effect of intensifying the work of the pastors already in the 
field, rather than creating a tremendous demand for additional 
man-power.” The whole problem demands much fuller treatment 
than can here be accorded it, though it appears that a ratio of 1 
ministerial student for each 5.5 pastors would have done much to 
have kept the supply of new pastors abreast of the demands of the 
church constantly, rather than have the laws of supply and demand 
create alternate surpluses and deficiencies with their trying 
problems. 

It has been the aim of this presentation to survey in brief 
some of the outstanding facts that can be statistically measured in 
the progress of the United Lutheran Church during the first twenty 
years of its history. The design has been introspective, and no 
attempt has been made to compare the achievements of the United 
Lutheran Church with those of other religious bodies, whether 
Lutheran or non-Lutheran, for the same period, in the belief that 
the glow of pride or the blush of shame might befog some of the 
facts and problems which self-examination alone can bring to 
light. The next twenty years will tell how well these facts have 
been considered and these problems solved. 


26 In twenty years, 1918-1938, the number of congregations in the United Lutheran 
Church increased from 3,743 to 4,032, a net increase of only 289 congregations, or 7.7%. 


THREATS TO THE CHURCH’S INDEPENDENCE 


HERMANN F. MILLER 
Reading, Pennsylvania 


elites Christian church has one important task. She has been 

established to proclaim the Gospel of Jesus Christ for the sal- 
vation of souls and the incorporation of individuals into the King- 
dom of God. That is her reason for existence and to that task 
she must remain primarily devoted in order to retain her true 
nature and to fulfill God’s purpose in the world. 

That makes the church a very unique institution. She has 
not merely a temporal but an eternal goal. The mission of the 
church places her apart from and above all temporal and human 
institutions. It makes it necessary for the church to preserve her 
independence of all changing conditions and movements, to avoid 
all entangling alliances, to refuse to be identified absolutely with 
all so-called good, idealistic, humanitarian movements, that she may 
not be swerved from her course and lose sight of her prime pur- 
pose. The church is interested in many things besides the plain 
preaching of the Gospel and the administration of the sacraments, 
but only as these things prepare for, or are consequent to, the 
means of grace. 

The church is interested in education; but primarily in re- 
ligious or Christian education. Secular instruction is important 
in the eyes of the church because it makes Christian education 
possible. The church, however, can never be used as the one 
institution for the maintenance and administration of general 
education. That would involve her too much with the world. 

The church is interested in the work of mercy. She has her 
Inner Mission institutions and her Inner Mission programs 
throughout the congregations. That is the natural result of her 
message and spirit. But she is not exclusively or primarily a social 
service agency or a crusader for improved social conditions. 
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The church is interested in the preservation of the home and 
the family, because by creation they are fundamental to life and 
society. But the church does not promise to preserve every home 
and family. Rather does she promise to disrupt some homes and 
families, because she stands for the precedence of faith and the 
Kingdom of God over all other human relationships. 

The church is concerned about law and order. She teaches 
morality and high social living. She, indeed, aims at perfection, 
for her standard is God in His holiness. But she is not to be con- 
fused with the police force, the standing army, the courts of justice, 
or a detective agency. 

The church is interested in the state as an institution of God 
for the preservation of life and property and for the maintenance 
of law and order for social regulation. But the church can not 
attach herself definitely to any particular form of government or 
any existing regime, inasmuch as human imperfection makes all 
government imperfect and the church must preserve her duty and 
privilege to testify, warn, and criticize in the times of need. 

What a delicate situation that is for the church! She is in 
the world but not of the world. Many think that such a position 
is evasive. The church is interested in many things in the world 
but she refuses to take definite responsibility for any thing in the 
world. In consequence many have turned their backs on the church 
and have devoted themselves to noble secular movements. Others 
have endeavored to force the church to assume definite respon- 
sibility for current movements of social or political reform. They 
have even interpreted the Kingdom of God to mean the perfect 
political and social state realized in the natural order of events. 
The church has always had a difficult time to preserve her char- 
acter of otherworldliness and her independence of secular institu- 
tions and movements. 

But that independence must of necessity be preserved because 
the church has an eternal purpose and is high above everything 
temporal, and because she is founded on absolutes, eternal and 
unchanging truths. She dare not identify herself with contem- 
porary but impermanent philosophies and the popular urge of the 
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day. And there are definite threats to that independence at the 
present time. 

There is the threat of the false conception of the Kingdom 
of God. Man wishes to bring in the Kingdom, to make it a visible 
and actual reality here and now. Some seem to think that the 
Kingdom of God can be identified with some perfect human society 
to be achieved by human effort. To them it is a religious Utopia. 
In consequence, there must be a Social Gospel, human institutions 
must be controlled, whole states must be brought into line, and 
the whole international situation must be directed. The church 
must step out and assume responsibility. 

We must be on our guard against such tendencies lest the 
church be regarded as a mere factor in evolution instead of the 
eternal institution of God against which the gates of hell shall not 
prevail. Let the church now hold fast to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of sin, judgment, redemption, and the apocalyptic character 
of the Kingdom which is real but whose complete realization is 
dependent on the mighty act of God. 

There is the danger of totalitarianism. This danger exists 
not only in the lands of dictatorships. It is in the atmosphere of 
world thinking and development. In our own country we call it 
centralization of authority and control. Compare our present 
federal program with that of fifty years ago. See how it is reach- 
ing out more and more. Centralization, uniformity, proper bal- 
ance, co-operation—these are the watchwords. This is not men- 
tioned in condemnation but as a warning to the church. 

Can the church remain independent in action in such a 
thought-world? Can the church remain above centralization, 
nationalism, totalitarianism, language and culture? Can she re- 
main true to her position of being in the world but not of the 
world? 

It is not so easy. We know what happened during the World 
War. The Christian church became strongly nationalistic and 
submerged her universal and independent character. We do not 
now read with pride the patriotic resolution passed at the pre- 
merger convention in Philadelphia after we had entered into that 
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war. Churches and ministers do not recall with glee the actions 
and speeches made under the emotional stress of the time. If such 
a crisis should come again would the state, or public thought and 
Opinion, expect united support and co-operation from the church? 
Will the church under such pressure preserve her otherworldly and 
universal character in preaching and action? 

There is the lure and danger of the state church. It is, indeed, 
intriguing even in our day to think of perfect teamwork between 
the state and the church. One could very practically support the 
other. The church would gain in worldly prestige and stability. 
The imagination runs joyfully with the thought of the Lutheran 
Church as the state church of Germany. We think it would find 
prominent place immediately in the judgment of man and that its 
growth and influence would be enhanced. Ah, but the handicaps! 
Should our Lutheran Church become outposts of German lan- 
guage, culture, and nationalism? Should it be as closely identified 
with the Third Reich as the Church of England is with the British 
Empire? God forbid. That would stultify our pronouncements, 
make us compromising in our opinions, and rob us of an ecumenical 
character. Even the United Church of Scotland questions the 
ecumenical actions of the Church of England. 

There is lure and danger in the offered economic security. 
What a fetish the term economic security has become! It is not by 
any means an evil movement. Why should not human society strive 
toward such security, which means largely a fairer division of the 
world’s goods and the conquest of the uncertainty inherent in fallen 
creation? It is'\ a laudable movement and should be hailed with 
delight. However, we must remember that it is still to be achieved. 

But the promise of economic security can entice the church. 
Such an idealistic goal can be achieved only through centralization 
and control in the state. That may not be disastrous for the indi- 
vidual citizen or corporation. However, it takes on a new aspect 
when the church is involved; for when the church and her servants 
in whole or in part receive economic support directly from the 
state, the independence of the church becomes impaired. She loses 
her privilege and her courage for testimony, judgment, and criti- 
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cism in the manner of ancient prophecy. Our Lutheran Church of 
Germany would be a much freer church were it not for state sup- 
port. ‘The assurance of income from the public treasury can lure 
to surrender of precious things. 

That this is a real danger is evidenced by the memorial from 
a constituent synod to the United Lutheran Church at the Balti- 
more Convention. The United Lutheran Church is being asked 
to consider the advisability of requesting the government to in- 
clude the ministers in the Federal Social Security Act. It is un- 
questionably a move to ask the government to assure to the 
servants of the church economic security. 

Such a memorial has various implications. It is a tacit con- 
fession that the United Lutheran Church has failed to make ample 
provisions for superannuated clergymen and clearly reminds of 
the incompleted task of the Pension Fund. But it goes further 
than that. It implies that the United Lutheran Church lacks the 
will or the ability to complete that task and that, in consequence, 
it must turn to the government for assistance. There can be dan- 
ger in such a movement. 

Clergymen are citizens of this country as well as other people 
and at first glance might well be included in the Social Security 
Act. But in the first place ministers are the servants of the church 
and their relationship to the government must not imperil their serv- 
ice or its quality. In a crisis the expectation of income might muzzle 
many whose duty it would be to testify against wrong. Moreover, 
the Social Security Act includes more than old age compensation. 
It makes provision for unemployment compensation also. It pre- 
scribes a tax for both employer and employee. Can we not imagine 
that after the first step for old age compensation the second step 
for unemployment compensation would be quite easy? The federal 
government would be reaching into the treasuries and salaries in 
no gentle manner and we would be leaning on the government, 
indeed. The psychological effect of such an arrangement upon 
the relationship between pastor and people and upon the prestige 
and influence of the church would hardly be wholesome. We 
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should have none of it. We still ought to have the will and the 
ability to supply our own needs. 

Religious thought today is being directed intensively toward 
a right conception of the church. Some people for the first time 
seem to be getting a comprehensive view of the universality and 
the ecumenicity of the church. They are beginning to realize that 
the church is a living organism and not a conglomeration of arti- 
ficial units. Their vision is being extended and their sectarian 
consciousness is beginning to gasp for breath. But they are not 
sad about it. Now they have a bigger thought to play with for 
the rejuvenation of the world. Supported by the revived thoughts 
of universality and ecumenicity they see a world church girded for 
action according to the old program, to make the world safe for 
democracy or democracy safe for the world, or to organize the 
world into a grand peace society, or even to teach the nations to 
become unselfish traders. That is their way to bring in the King- 
dom. But the church would then be but little else than another 
Papal State with representatives at all capitols and listeners at all 
political and diplomatic conferences. It would be but a human 
institution among other human institutions and no longer the 
otherworldly church battling from its superior position against all 
evil until the day of Jesus Christ. 

Lutherans are acquainted with the universality and the ecu- 
menicity of the church through Scripture and the Confessions. 
The Lutheran Church has never been sectarian. It has always 
had a universal and timeless conception of the church of Jesus 
Christ. The Conferences in Britain last year did not reveal 
startling discoveries. Lutherans have already adjusted themselves 
to this high conception of the church. But they also remember 
that the church deals with absolute and not relative values, and 
that those values dare not be jeopardized by relationships and pro- 
grams where relative standards are necessary. We know that the 
church must be free. We know that the church in America must 
be free. We have something precious in our conception of the 
church and in our attitude toward other Christian groups and to- 
ward the world. We should not only preserve that possession but 
also by word and example begin to tell others about it. 


TOWARD BETTER MOTION PICTURES 


CHARLES B. FOELSCH 
Sunbury, Pennsylvania 


[Th the United States more people go to the movies than to church! 

Many more—it is almost unbelievable how many more! The 
turnstiles of our motion picture houses click oftener than eighty 
million times every week to admit nearly two-thirds of America’s 
population. 

Possibly forty per cent of America’s church membership at- 
tends a service of worship once a week. The most optimistic 
statistician will hazard no more cheering guess. More say twenty- 
five, or at most thirty per cent, is an approximation of the truth. 

But let the forty per cent figure stand. Our church popula- 
tion is roughly sixty millions. On the basis of forty per cent, we 
have a weekly attendance of twenty-four millions—compared with 
eighty millions for the movies! 

Lutheran folk are pretty much like other Americans. The 
membership of our Lutheran churches approximates four millions. 
It seems fair to assume that these Lutherans visit the cinema 
about as often as other people, and that they attend worship 
services at least as faithfully as Protestant folk generally. 

That means that every week few more than a million and a 
half Lutherans are in the church pew; but more than two and a 
half millions are on the soft cushioned seats of the cinema! 

These figures are presented not in order to parade the grow- 
ing popularity of the movies, nor to wax indignant about the 
apathy of church members to the call to public worship, but to 
remind us that it is the business of the church what the silver screen 
presents and what its policies are—our people go to the movies 
nearly twice as frequently as they come to church! 

It is generally agreed that there has been noticeable improve- 
ment in the quality, moral and artistic, of the motion picture out- 
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put since 1934. That year, a nation-wide clamor for decency in 
the films, implemented with the angry threat of boycott, cudgeled 
producers, however reluctantly, to adopt at least partial reform 
measures. Soon the movie cash boxes again tinkled merrily to the 
tune of the tumbling quarters and half dollars of its devotees. 

Definite as the improvement has been, there are still too many 
films produced that prostitute the motion picture’s potentially 
wholesome possibilities. Evaluations of films by recognized agen- 
cies, published week by week by numerous periodicals, include too 
many “weighed in the balances and found wanting’? comments— 
“poor,” “unsuitable,” “certainly not,’ “cheap,” “vulgar,” “un- 
wholesome,” “mediocre,” “doubtful value.” 

True, the present-day film is relatively free from the naked 
sex dirt that stigmatized it so blackly a few years ago. But even 
now, with all its widely heralded “cleanness” (ask Mr. Wiil Hayes 
or Mr. Joseph Breen whether the movie isn’t clean—they are the 
producers’ own censors—they ought to know!) the total impres- 
sion made upon the patron’s mind by a large proportion of pictures 
utterly falsifies the good life, glorifies sham and glamorous tinsel, 
and extols the pagan “eat and drink and be merry, for tomorrow 
we die” philosophy of life. 

Says Mr. Alexander Markey, executive producer of the Mo- 
tion Picture Foundation of the United States, “A greater per- 
centage of good motion pictures has come out of the studios in 
the past twenty-four months than in any two years preceding. 
However, if one computes the number of commendable productions 
against the total number of pictures released during this period, 
their insignificant percentage is appalling.’””* 

If, as Mr. Markey thinks, only six pictures in a hundred con- 
form to recognized canons of wholesomeness and artistic excel- 
lence, how shall one protect these millions of our constituency who 
go to the movies once every week, with unfailing regularity, 
against the subtle poison of the other ninety-four? What shall one 
do in behalf of the twenty-eight millions of minors (twenty-seven 
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millions is the total enrollment of our schools) who weekly sit, 
eyes and ears and heart alert and eager, in the presence of the 
glamorous silver screen? 


We had in mind this, our responsibility as churchmen and 
American citizens, when four years ago at Savannah? we thun- 
dered out a unanimous “Aye” to the resolution calling upon our 
people “to consider well that it is inconsistent with the ethics of 
the Christian life to patronize motion pictures portraying vileness; 

. . and to attend only such pictures as are wholesome and decent 
and meritorious... .” 


Patronize good pictures only! That is the advice the church 
gives. Certainly, that is good advice and besides it sounds prac- 
tical, and it sounds simple. Yet, soberly considered, it is neither 
practical nor simple. Rather, it is about as silly, all things con- 
sidered, as would be blindfolding a hungry man and setting before 
him a bowl of breakfast food that has in it six grains of wheat to 
each hundred of chaff with sparklings of arsenic all through it, 
and telling him to eat only the wheat grains, because only they are 
good for his stomach! 


As a gesture in the direction of this problem’s solution, we 
added to our recommendation the well-meaning suggestion that 
our people “avail themselves of the help of every reliable agency 
in their efforts to choose the good and avoid the bad among the 
pictures scheduled for exhibition.”* During the ensuing biennium 
we discovered that this advice was of even less value than we 
hoped it would be. The helps of reliable agencies were not gen- 
erally available to our people! Not even our church papers made 
any provision for supplying information concerning motion pic- 
tures about to be released for exhibition. 

At Columbus, in 1936, the church, again without dissenting 
vote, took action to correct this defect and said: “We request the 
editors of our several publications, if feasible, to secure the service 
of a reliable film estimate agency, and publish its evaluation of 
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current films regularly for the information of our constituency.” 
It hasn’t as yet been found “feasible’’—so say the editors. 

But why all this ado? There seems a much simpler remedy, 
and one quite as much in harmony with our evangelical traditions. 
Let each community’s people, under the guidance of pastors and 
other leaders, be taught to appreciate the worth of wholesome, 
high-quality pictures, and let them in turn acquaint local theatre 
managers and owners with the standards they count imperative 
in motion pictures. 

Would any sensible manager, though his motives were merely 
mercenary, dare to oppose the enlightened and insistent demands 
of his public? Would he not be at pains to please his patrons by 
buying and playing only pictures in harmony with the community’s 
standards? This writer has known not a few managers and has 
found them readily co-operative. With that plan in vogue, the 
pressure of public opinion would steadily and definitely improve 
the quality of the pictures scheduled for exhibition. Eventually 
the goal desired by the community would be attained, and patrons 
attending the theatre, whenever they chose to go, and though they 
knew nothing about the particular picture to be shown on that day, 
could go with confidence, certain that it would at least conform 
to elementary standards of good taste. 

None will doubt the community’s right to institute the pro- 
gram suggested. It sets minimum standards for other commodi- 
ties. It speaks authoritatively about the quality of its corn meal. 
It sets limits to the number of bacteria per c.c. its milk may con- 
tain. It demands that periodicals sold on its news stands shall be, 
in decency of language and thought, in harmony with the com- 
munity’s general moral standards. It insists on a minimum quality 
of service from its power and light and water companies. What 
is to keep the community from bringing pressure to bear on the 
local theatre owner or manager until he yields to the demand and 
supplies only pictures that are good? 

Here is the fact that vitiates this possibility: the local man- 
ager or owner has little choice. It is almost literally true that, 
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willy-nilly, he plays the pictures others choose for him. The 
movie menu he sets before his patrons is determined by the “Big 
Fight”—the eight major producers of pictures whose monopoly 
is alleged to be so flagrantly out of harmony with American anti- 
trust policies, and so unmindful of the public interest, that the 
United States Department of Justice, on July 20, 1938, filed in 
the federal courts the most sweeping action ever instituted under 
the Sherman Anti-trust Law, naming as defendants the “Big 
Eight” and the officers and directors of these corporations. 

From the standpoint of community freedom in the selection 
of motion pictures, the trust’s most vicious trade practices are those 
known as “block booking” and “blind selling.’ ‘Block booking” 
means that the independent exhibitor is compelled to take all, or 
none, of the entire year’s output of the producer. He may not 
choose from Paramount’s output the two or three or ten pictures 
he feels would be well received in his community, and pass by the 
rest, and then contract for the others he needs by the same selec- 
tive care from the output of Universal, or Columbia, or Warner 
Brothers, or Twentieth Century-Fox. “Block booking” is “all 
or none!” 

For example, Senator Frazier of North Dakota told the Sen- 
ate of receiving from a small-town theatre owner of that state a 
letter saying: 


Several days ago a film salesman called and offered “Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs,” which is a very good production. I am willing to show 
this production and my patrons are asking for it. The salesman advised 
that if I wish to secure “Snow White” it will be necessary to buy forty-two 
other pictures. My playing time is contracted for by four other producers, 
and accordingly I am forced to pass up “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs.” 


“Blind selling” is that trade practice of the motion picture 
trust (the “Big Eight’) which compels the exhibitor to buy the 
year’s blocks of pictures without seeing the pictures (with very few 
exceptions) and usually without even the remotest idea of what 
the pictures will be! 

So long as block booking and blind selling are permitted to 
continue, there is little profit in appealing to the local exhibitor 
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to show only pictures in keeping with the community’s standards. 
He is almost helpless! 

A quotation from what the present writer prepared for the 
1936 report of the Committee on Moral and Social Welfare may 
further make the problem clear. 


With these practices [i. e., block booking and blind selling] in vogue, it 
is quite impossible for the local community to be sure of getting the kind of 
pictures it wants or to enforce the moral standards it believes in. To do it 
under present conditions, either the exhibitor must purchase the complete 
output of a half dozen producers and choose from that great bulk the pictures 
the community wants on his screen, and discard the rest (but paying the 
producer for all), or he may buy the “block” of only one or two exhibitors, 
which as far as number of films is concerned would be just right for his 
house, show those he discovers to measure up to his standards, and leave his 
theatre dark on other evenings! In either case quick bankruptcy would 
overtake him. 

Merely boycotting the bad pictures will not cure the ills of the cinema. 
It will help, but must be reinforced by another remedy: an act of the govern- 
ment to prevent block booking and blind selling. Until these practices are 
discontinued, there will be no practicable way for any community to be sure of 
getting the pictures that meet its standards of quality and morality. 

An article in a metropolitan daily, some months ago, makes this pointed 
observation in behalf of community freedom of picture selection: if there 
were no block booking or blind selling “each exhibitor would have to take the 
business risk of estimating correctly the tastes of his customers, and educators, 
dramatic critics, and moral leaders in each community would be able to exert 
effectively whatever influence they can demand.’’® 


For years, interested legislators, with the approval of a con- 
stantly growing number of community-minded citizens have sought 
legislation by Congress calculated to outlaw these vicious practices. 
The progress of the bills was slow. The opposition—the Motion 
Picture Trust and those subject to the trust’s dictation—used every 
possible device to destroy the bills. 

“For weeks,” said Senator Matthew W. Neely of West Vir- 
ginia, speaking last spring in behalf of this legislation in the 
Senate, ‘for weeks moving picture lobbyists have overrun Wash- 
ington as the locusts and lice overran the land of Egypt in the days 
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of Pharaoh. ... A lobby, no matter how powerful, will not be 
permitted to frighten members into submission to its will. A de- 
cisive majority of the members will demonstrate at the earliest 
opportunity that they have sufficient courage to record their votes 
on this important bill. .. . Those who are represented by the organi- 
zations which are supporting this bill are believed to exceed half 
the population of the United States. It is believed that the entire 
opposition does not exceed 200,000.’’® 

On May 17 last, the bill leaped the last hurdles of opposition 
in the Senate and was passed. This bill (S. 153) holds: 


That the methods of distribution of motion picture films in commerce 
whereby (a) exhibitors are required to lease all or a specified number of 
an offered group of films in order to obtain any individual desired film or 
films in the group, a trade practice sometimes known as ‘compulsory block 
booking,’ and (b) films are leased before they are produced and without 
opportunity for the exhibitor to ascertain the content of such films, a trade 
practice sometimes known as ‘blind selling,’ are hereby declared to be contrary 
to public policy in that such practices interfere with the free and informed 
selection of films on the part of exhibitors and prevent the people of the 
several states and the local communities thereof from influencing such selec- 
tion in the best interests of the public, and tend to create a monopoly in the 
production, distribution, and exhibition of films. 


Other sections of the bill stipulate that these practices shall be 
unlawful, and provide for the freedom of an exhibitor to select 
and lease for use and exhibition only such films of a given block 
“as he may desire and prefer to procure for exhibition” and hold 
that the distributor of films must furnish, before leasing a film 
(excepting news reels and ‘shorts’) a complete and true synopsis 
of its contents, including an outline of the story and its scenes and 
“a statement describing the manner of its treatment of dialogues 
concerning, and scenes depicting, vice, crime, or suggestions of 
sexual passion.” 

Unhappily, despite the Senate’s affirmative vote, the bill did 
not become law. In the House of Representatives its opponents 
were able to prevent its being reported out of committee. On June 
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11, 1938, just five days before the Seventy-fifth Congress ad- 
journed, it was tabled by a 9-6 vote in the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Several of those voting against 
the bill explained that they did that not because they were opposed 
to it, but because it was too late to pass it. So died the most 
recent effort in behalf of community freedom in the selection of 
motion pictures. 

All this is recited not for the sake of recounting the story of 
a noble but lost cause, but because this defeat may well prove to 
have been only a temporary setback. Senator Neely writes, under 
date of June 28, 1938: “TI purpose to introduce my anti-block-book- 
ing bill on the first day of the first session of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress [January, 1939]. It is my opinion that the Senate will, 
at the earliest opportunity, repeat its approval of this measure, 
which was so emphatically expressed during the last session of the 
Congress.” He also ventures the opinion that with continued 
enthusiastic and vigorous popular support of the bill, the House 
will pass it also, and that it will become a part of the law of the 
land before the end of the next session. All who long for better 
motion pictures and who are distressed because of the present 
impotence of local community sentiment will be cheered by this 
prophecy. A new day, we believe, is dawning in this field. 

It is imperative, however, that our pastors and other leaders 
know the facts and use every opportunity to speak a good word 
for this legislation. Build up community sentiment! Residents 
of congressional districts and states that are about to elect mem- 
bers of Congress are requested to write friendy letters to candi- 
dates, calling attention to this legislation and asking them, if 
elected, to give it sympathetic consideration. As soon as Congress 
convenes, tactful letters, in the same vein, addressed to senators 
and representatives will help greatly. 

Let us also encourage other people to do this. The surer 
our Congress is that America’s people want this legislation, the 
more certain will be its enactment. At the best, this will be no 
easy victory. Hollywood is powerful, and will conscript its every 
resource and will spend its money lavishly to defeat this bill, clearly 
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seeing that its adoption will mark the beginning of the end of its 
arbitrary but fabulously profitable domination of the motion pic- 
ture field. 

To be sure, this is only peripheral, not central, in the preacher’s 
task. He has other and primary responsibilities. None would 
be so stupid as to suggest that he should begin to broadcast blasts 
from his pulpit denouncing the present motion picture set-up, and 
pleading for this reform legislation. The pulpit must preach the 
Gospel—it has no right to substitute anything for that! But 
quietly, both as citizens and as the spiritual advisers of our people, 
we must advance the cause of better pictures. 

The proposed legislation has nothing to do with censorship. 
It says nothing about the kind of pictures a community ought to 
have. It only provides that no huckster of films in Hollywood 
shall have the right to dictate to my community what pictures it 
shall see, and that the people of my home town shall have the 
freedom to use as effective a voice as may be theirs in the choice 
of pictures that conform to their standards of moral goodness and 
artistic excellence. That is legislation based on democratic prin- 
ciple and in harmony with evangelical doctrine. We may heartily, 
as Lutherans, do all in our power to promote it. 

The United Lutheran Church officially recognized this as fact, 
when, at Columbus,’ it unanimously endorsed a recommendation 
calling on our people “to further the cause of free community selec- 
tion of motion pictures, by using their influence in every legitimate 
way in behalf of the abolition of the motion picture trade practices 
known as “block booking’ and ‘blind selling.’ ” 

There are many other motion picture problems that need 
attention. There should be differentiation between child and adult 
entertainment, and motion pictures might well be classified accord- 
ingly. Films that children and adolescents are to see should prob- 
ably be produced with the co-operation of educational authorities. 
Children and adolescents should not be permitted admission to the 
theatre when it is showing pictures suitable for adults only. There 
should be co-operation between producers and educational and 
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religious leaders toward a better understanding of the motion 
picture as a socially and culturally and spiritually constructive 
force. 

For what a motion picture executive said to Fred Eastman | 
one day last year is not true: “The trouble with you, Eastman, is 
that you are always writing as if the producers were educators. 
Get that out of your head. We are just a bunch of entertainers 
trying to make some money.”* Producers may think that they are 
only “a bunch of entertainers,’ and no one will doubt that they are 
making money, but whether they admit it or not, they are also a 
cultural and social force at least as strong as the press or the radio. 

But these other problems may all well wait until the present 
issue is settled—and settled right! The first step toward better 
motion pictures is community freedom in their selection! 


8 Christian Century, May 12, 1937. 


THE CHURCH’S PUBLICATION IDEALS AFTER 
TWENTY YEARS 


JOHN W. DOBERSTEIN 


Norristown, Pennsylvania 


par twentieth anniversary of the formation of the United 

Lutheran Church in America is perhaps sufficient excuse for 
a consideration of the accomplishments of one of its most im- 
portant boards, the Board of Publication. Most important, be- 
cause perhaps no other board has the charter and resources at its 
command to serve the whole church in the matters of promotion 
and propaganda and edification in such measure as has the Board 
of Publication. 

The purpose and function of the Board of Publication is clearly 
set forth in the Charter and By-Laws of the Board (Section 2): 

“The purpose for which this corporation is formed is: In 
general, to give material support to benevolent, charitable, edu- 
cational, and missionary undertakings of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, by conducting a printing, binding, publishing, 
and stationery business, and by procuring, manufacturing, buying, 
selling, and dealing in literature, especially religious literature, of 
all kinds. In particular, to give adequate expression by the pub- 
lication of suitable literature to, and helpful stimulation, develop- 
ment, intensive cultivation, and extensive diffusion of, the faith, 
polity, practice, and cultus (spirit, life) of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, as representative of the component member- 
ship embodied therein, to the glory of God and the advancement 
of His kingdom on earth.” Section 8 provides that “all the gains, 
profits, and earnings of the corporation, not required in the judg- 
ment of the Board of Directors for the purpose of the Corporation, 
shall be appropriated to such religious, educational, and charitable 
purposes as the United Lutheran Church in America may from 
time to time designate.” 
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Thus the general purpose of the Board was to build up a 
profitable commercial enterprise to give material support to the 
general work of the church. 

Its particular purpose may be expressed in the expanded form, 
though rather fulsome words, of the first treasurer of the Board 
in an article appearing in The Lutheran Church Review (January, 
1919), entitled “Ideals for the United Lutheran Publication 
House” by G. E. Schlegelmilch. The quotation is long but worth 
quoting if only for old times’ sake; and for language, I doubt 
whether THE LUTHERAN CHURCH QUARTERLY could produce 
anything like it today! 


(1) To establish, develop, and prove itself as the accepted exponent, 
mouthpiece, and Voice of the Church through the channel and medium of 
Literature—of every suitable kind; therethrough to defend, conserve, ex- 
pound, develop, expand, and promulgate its faith, polity, practice, and life, 
both within its borders and beyond—far beyond; (2) To proclaim with 
clarion tones, in this rushing, material, commercial, mammon-worshiping age, 
as final scientific fact, basic incontrovertible philosophy, and authoritative 
religious truth, the essential nature of Ultimate Reality as eternal, living, 
loving, self-conscious, self-limiting, self-determining, personal Spirit !—the 
one, only Everlasting God of the Scriptures—one in eternal essence, triune 
in mode and function of inner activity and outward manifestation—pro- 
gressively revealing Himself as Elohim, the mighty creative spiritual powers, 
forces, of the creatively evolving universe, as Jehovah, the one Sovereign 
Lord and Ruler, the Holy One, the Covenantor with His people, leading 
them on in gradual development in accordance with His wonderful plan for 
their salvation, redemption, and saintly glorification, as eternal Spirit, to be 
worshiped in spirit and in truth, as loving Father of all His obedient 
children of faith, as final Judge of all the world !—declaring His glory in 
the heavens, showing His handiwork in the firmament, in image and likeness 
manifesting Himself measurably in man, and revealing Himself in fullness 
of essence in the historic man, Jesus of Nazareth, the Christ, the Saviour, 
Redeemer, First-fruit, Elder Brother, eternal Son of the living God; 
[Before we get to the end of this quotation it may turn out to be the long 
sought for ‘new dogmatics’!] (3) To emphasize, in ringing unmistakable 
terms, the supreme worth of spiritual values in our material life, and the 
eternal sovereignty of truth, justice, and right, among nations as among 
men; (4). To discover and sympathetically exhibit, in the multitudinous 
mysteries, worships, cults, systems, sects, and denominations, both of the 
times past and of the time present (ever catching with varying degrees of 
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accuracy, kaleidoscopic partial glimpses of eternally evolving, humanly un- 
fathomable Reality, always with some—perhaps deeply embedded—truth, 
often with gross incrustations of error), the age-long, persistent struggle of 
the human soul to seek the Lord, if haply it might feel after Him and find 
Him, though He be not far from every one of us—the soul that was made 
for God, and will not rest until it finds its rest in Him! (5) To delve 
deep into the vast store house of religious literature of all lands, climes, times, 
and peoples, and bring to light that precious pearl, the universal fundamental 
unity of religious truth; (6) Yet withal, persistently, consistently, insist- 
ently, cultivating, developing, intensifying, deepening, broadening, spiritual- 
izing the personal religious life of its individual constituent membership, 
ever unfolding to their hearts and understandings the depth, harmony, and 
beauty of God’s wonderful provision for the temporal comfort and, in the 
ages to come, for the indescribable glory and bliss of His faithful redeemed, 
and for the desolation of utter banishment and destruction of the willful, 
incorrigible, unbelieving. And to these ends, to search out, seek after, find, 
gather, create, build up, establish, and maintain a great body of vital sacred 
literature. 


What a program! What a statement! What soaring ideal- 
ism! Surely with such a charter, withal unofficial, the Board of 
Publication should have done more than it has in the production 
of suitable literature. (Perhaps they did not read it, or perhaps 
The Lutheran Church Review was not sufficiently, “published.’’) 
Well, we perhaps cannot expect board members to breathe such 
rarefied atmosphere for very long. They soon descend to safer 
levels and like good stewards expend their talents, fulfilling the 
general purpose of the Board, namely, “conducting a printing, 
binding, . . . and stationery business” to “give material support to 
the undertakings” of the church. 

In pursuing this latter ideal, the Board has from time to time 
made contributions to the church of sums which total at least 
$165,000. (There may have been additional sums which this 
writer has not been able to ferret out of that maze which is called 
the Minutes of the United Lutheran Church.) $165,000 for the 
general work of the church! And who knows, maybe there will 
be another $100,000 forthcoming soon. Splendid, or in the word 
of Father Divine, “Wonderful!” Someone may say, Why disturb 
this goose that lays such golden eggs? Answer: Maybe this goose 
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should be laying a different kind of egg. This goose was meant 
to lay eggs (its general purpose), but its particular purpose was 
the laying of fertile eggs of “helpful stimulation, development, in- 
tensive cultivation, and extensive diffusion” of the faith and life 
of the church through the medium of the printed word. 

The Board, however, has not been unmindful of idealism. 
It certainly had it at the beginning. The following quotation 
from the Minutes of the General Council (1918, p. 76) shows it: 


We likewise have come to realize that encouragement and support by 
a resourceful Publication House is needed to stimulate and carry on literary 
production, now dormant or unvigorous within the church. . . . We believe 
our duty can be performed only when a greater than commercial function 
is lodged in the Board; that not only should the Publication Board prepare 
and issue the books, periodicals, and kindred matter of the United Lutheran 
Church, but that its Board should be charged to seek out and provide the 
instrumentalities whereby the influence of the church may be stimulated and 
propagated in so far as these instrumentalities are of the character of the 
printed page (p. 77). 


The publication board of the merged church, in its first report 
(Minutes, 1920, p. 319), accepted the challenge of this idealism 
and expressed it again in no uncertain terms. (Those were brave 
days, merger days, before the cautious ecclesiastics got the situa- 
tion completely in hand. ) 


To lose sight of the idealism for the sake of which the Publication 
House functions, and thus rank our literature interests as mere commercial 
enterprises, would generally handicap our usefulness, and fall far below the 
dominant desires of the Board. We respectfully claim our authorized parity 
with all other Boards established by the United Lutheran Church. We 
frankly confess our desire to be protected in our distinctive prerogatives. 
We deprecate any lack of confidence in our ability to discharge all the duties 
incumbent on the agency whose business it is to apply printing to the service 
of the church. 


More brave words are found in the same report (p. 322): 
“Both authorship and reading are to be encouraged so that a 
strong intellectual and spiritual impact may be made on our times 
by the United Lutheran Church.” 
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Then in 1922 (Minutes, p. 301 f) the Board, “convinced that 
its full duty to the church is not performed by the publication and 
distribution of official literature and of manuscripts offered to it 
by their authors” and believing that it had “the further duty to 
initiate the preparation of literature of which the church stands 
in need,” presented a “‘publication program” as “a tangible evidence 
of the Board’s desire to be in the largest sense a serving agency 
through which contact may be established between the church at 
large and the scholarship and literary ability of its pastors and 
teachers.” 

Without passing judgment on the program as such, it may be 
worthwhile to set it down here that we may judge how much of it 
has been realized in sixteen years. 


I. The completion... of the edition of Luther's Works in English 
...and of Smith and Jacobs’s Luther's Correspondence. 

II. The preparation of an encyclopedic work of reference in not less 
than two volumes... . 

III. A series of theological handbooks for use in theological semi- 


naries. 

IV. A series of books, primarily for laymen, on subjects connected 
with the doctrine, practices, and history of the church. 

V. A series of Bible study books. 

VI. A two-volume commentary on the New Testament and other 
exegetical works for pastors and teachers. 

VII. Books on religion for schools and colleges. 

VIII. A series of devotional commentaries on the Church Year, the 
Passion History, and the Greater Psalms. 

IX. A series of religious books for young people. 


Reports for the years 1924 and 1926 state that this “publi- 
cation program” is being constantly kept in mind. The report for 
1928 states that to complete it “has been more difficult than antici- 
pated.” Then follows a blank silence and no further mention 
of this program has been made in the reports for the last ten years. 
We may reach several conclusions in regard to it. Either the 
program is completed in the opinion of the Board, or it is in abey- 
ance and the Board has not seen fit to formulate another plan 


brought up to date. 
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An examination of the book list in the catalogue of the Pub- 
lication House will show that a fair proportion of this program 
has been completed; and yet, is the list of publications at all im- 
pressive when we consider that this business, worth more than a 
million and a half dollars with its buildings and printing equip- 
ment, was founded in order that this program might be carried 
out? (Minutes, 1922, p. 302: “It is for the carrying out of this 
program, as well as to provide for the growing volume of its 
official literature, that the Board feels the imperative need of the 
larger facilities which the Muhlenberg Building will furnish.’’) 
One has the feeling that an aggressive and progressive editorial 
committee, ensconced in a few office rooms, could have equaled or 
exceeded this record, without the burden of an elaborate printing 
establishment. 


The most significant lack in the output of the Board, judging 
on the basis of the “publication program,” is the failure to publish 
a sufficient number of books of solid and lasting character. True, 
Luther's Works and Correspondence have been published, and that 
is an accomplishment of which the Board may well be proud, even 
though it was a project which was begun by the Publication Board 
of the General Council. But with all its facilities and presumably 
wider publishing opportunities, it has not been able to carry out 
the publication of a Lutheran encyclopedia, even on such a modest 
scale as that of Jacobs and Haas. As for the third item, a series 
of theological textbooks for use in seminaries, ask any Lutheran 
theological professor! If he is using Lutheran textbooks, and not 
those from Calvinistic sources, they will prove as a rule to be more 
than twenty years old. Scarcely a single modern textbook in any 
department of theology is available from our own Publication 
Board for use in the seminaries. A good portion of item IV was 
completed with the publication of the New Testament Commen- 
tary. The Board is to be highly complimented upon this book, 
even though it has aroused such criticism from some quarters that 
it may be either emasculated or suppressed, which God forbid. 
The rest of the program has been fulfilled in varying degrees, 
though here we may say that the impetus came from other boards, 
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especially the Parish and Church School Board. The point we 
wish to make is that the Board, in spite of its jealous regard for 
its prerogatives, has not produced the solid Lutheran literature 
of which the church is so badly in need. It has not provided the 
“organization and stimulation” which is necessary to produce the 
literature. The pastor and scholar working in isolation do not, 
in the nature of things, spend months and years on manuscripts 
when there is not the slightest assurance that they will see the 
light of day through publication. The church, through its publica- 
tion board, or an editorial committee, must take the initiative and 
provide the encouragement, and the literature will be forthcom- 
ing. The New Testament Commentary is evidence for that state- 
ment, as the following words of the late Dr. Charles M. Jacobs 
show: : 


This new commentary has a significance that goes beyond itself. It isa 
demonstration that within our own church body we have a group of scholars 
who are able, when called upon, to produce work that suffers in no respect 
when compared with that of men in other churches. All that is needed to 
make their scholarship productive is organization and stimulation. If that 
is provided we shall cease to be the inarticulate church that we have been. 

This work should be followed up by a series of single-volume com- 
mentaries on the more important books of the New Testament. There 
should be books, written by our own authors, in the fields of church history 
and history of doctrine and in that of pure theology. These works should 
be planned, the writers carefully selected, and the whole enterprise placed 
under some editor as skillful as Dr. Alleman has shown himself to be. They 
should not be “official” publications with Jmprimatur and Nihil obstat on the 
title page; but they should be books in which the writers would be free to 
express the best results of their own scholarship, which is the scholarship 
of the church (THE LurHerRAN CHURCH QUARTERLY, January, 1937, p. 


142); 


The Board has expressed its willingness to publish works of 
solid worth at a financial loss, but the fact remains that it has not 
done so to any appreciable extent. The matter of translations of 
foreign Lutheran literature is a case in point. I agree with Pro- 
fessor Kantonen* that our primary task is not the translation of 


1 “Lutheran Scholarship,” The Lutheran, Jan. 2, 1936. 
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Lutheran literature of other languages, that the “church today 
needs dynamic rather than transmissive scholarship,” that the 
church has ‘“‘need of men who can give a spontaneous first-hand 
expression to the faith of the church.” But it is certainly obvious 
that a body of translated Lutheran literature would be of immense 
value in stimulating that spontaneous, first-hand theology that 
grows out of the American scene. The Lutherans across the sea 
have a body of scholarship which is the envy of scholars in 
America; they write with a rich background of Lutheran tradition 
which is Confessional. Surely it would be foolhardy not to avail 
ourselves of such an opportunity to make that scholarship acces- 
sible to the students and pastors of our church. We realize that 
a mere translation will not fulfill our need here in America; but I 
certainly can profit more from such literature, even though it may 
not be so orthodox as Missouri, than I can from the works of Cal- 
vinistic and nondescript writers who perhaps never even read the 
Augsburg Confession. And this latter is the kind of pabulum 
upon which our students are reared now. 


In 1929 a memorial from the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
requested that the Board “set aside a certain sum from its profits, 
each year, till a fund be established of sufficient size to warrant 
the translation and publication of at least two outstanding books 
each year from the interest of the fund” (U. L. C. A. Minutes, 
1930, p. 143.). This was approved by the convention and referred 
to the Board. In its next report (Minutes, 1932, p. 457), the 
Board magnanimously declared its hearty sympathy with this pro- 
posal to provide the church with English translations of classical 
and current Lutheran literature. It called attention to its transla- 
tions of Luther’s works and to two other thin volumes, Elert’s 
Outline and Boehmer’s Jesuits. (The million and a half dollar 
mountain labored and brought forth these mice!) It reported, 
too, that it had also secured a manuscript of a translation of a 
recent life of Luther. (This manuscript was later rejected be- 
cause it was not likely to be financially profitable.) It did not 
approve the plan of an endowment “because the Board will nor- 
mally be in a position to publish such works without the aid of 
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endowment funds,” and “because it would require the sequestra- 
tion of funds which might be needed for other purposes of the 
church.” This may or may not have been a wise decision on the 
part of the board, but the upshot of it was that no further trans- 
lations have been published and the memorial was made of no 
effect. In the light of subsequent production this statement of 
the Board sounds rather hollow: “As a publication policy the 
Board is ready to publish any needed works of this kind and is 
ready, if necessary, to publish such works at a financial loss.” 


The only other voice that I have heard raised repeatedly in 
this matter is that of a contributor to this periodical and his words 
are worth reiterating." Speaking of the Weimar edition of 
Luther’s works, he says: 


The number of those in the church in America who can use it with 
facility is rapidly growing less. The knowledge of German is becoming 
more and more restricted, while our Latinity has not been greatly improved. 
Not only Luther’s works but the greater part of historical and theological 
scholarship is ‘becoming more inaccessible to the ordinary minister. With 
this change comes the danger of losing touch with our own historic past, 
its habits of thought, and its great ideals. It is a situation that should be 
better understood than it is, and more earnest efforts should be made to meet 
it. Scholars will always be men of more than one language, but that is no 
reason why those less gifted should be deprived of great opportunities. No- 
where in the history of civilization has more shortsightedness been displayed 
than in the publication of really worthwhile literature. The very difficulties 
that beset the Weimar edition are an evidence of the crying need for sub- 
sidies for the publication of what has lasting value. Unfortunately what is 
most profitable financially is frequently also most worthless. There should 
be an adequate endowment for the purpose of providing extensive transla- 
tions of our great theological literature into English. Then the ideal of a 
native American literature will follow and not before. Publication houses 
could make much better use of their profits and more truly fulfill their mis- 
sion if they would seek to serve the intellectual needs of the church rather 
than to buy office buildings and make contributions to various benevolent 
funds. Benevolences should come from the pockets of the people; literature 
should be provided by the church for the people, whether it brings large 
money returns or not. 


1 John C. Mattes, The Lutheran Church Quarterly, Oct., 1928, p. 490f. 
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We wonder whether the time has not come when the church 
should insist upon the inauguration of some such plan as that 
recommended by Dr. Jacobs above. We wonder whether the 
Board realizes that its task includes not only the printing of books, 
but their “publication” in the true sense, which means securing the 
widest possible distribution. Perhaps our worthwhile publications 
are not sufficiently “published” when announcements of their ap- 
pearance are inserted in the advertising columns of our official 
periodicals. Perhaps a wider advertisement would more truly 
publish them and at the same time make them less of a financial 
loss. It is quite possible that if we had no Publication House our 
literature would secure wider publication. The Protestant Epis- 
copal Church and the Roman Catholic Church have no official 
publication houses, and none would deny that their publications 
reach a wider audience outside their own communion than do ours. 

By the Board’s own statement, it is not the lack of money 
which prevents the publication of solid books (surely even a frac- 
tion of $100,000 would satisfy the financial outlay). We can only 
conclude, then, that there must be a lack of insight into the possi- 
bilities and opportunities for making a profound and fundamental 
contribution to the life of the church, a contribution which would 
far outweigh any hundreds of thousands of dollars it might con- 
tribute outright to the church. When the Board makes such 
contributions, before it has fulfilled its particular purpose, it is 
relinquishing its own prerogatives and placing them in the hands 
of the other boards of the church for administration by them. We 
wonder whether the Board, under such circumstances, realizes 
fully the power which lies in the printed word, its own peculiar 
medium. 

That the church is becoming conscious of some of these things 
may perhaps be indicated by its approval of the ‘promotion proj- 
ect” which had its inception at the Columbus convention, and the 
recent report of the Executive Board that it has approved for 
submission to the Baltimore convention a plan for a new align- 
ment of periodical publications. This latter proposal is long over- 
due, and it brings up an important phase of a publication board’s 
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work which we have not touched upon here. It deserves an article 
for itself. In fact, the ideals, purpose, problems, and opportunity 
of a church publication house, involving its entire mission in.stimu- 
lating scholarship and making propaganda for the church deserves 
a lengthy study and critique—a book in itself. But then, who 
would publish it? 


A further discussion of this subject by a member of the Board of Publication will 
appear in a forthcoming issue of The Lutheran Church Quarterly, (Eds.) 


PSYCHIATRY AND THE SEMINARY CURRICULUM 


RUSSELL D. SNYDER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


THE purpose of this article is to stimulate realistic thinking on 

a current issue in the field of ministerial education. The issue 
has been forced upon the seminaries by a more or less vigorous de- 
mand that they add formal instruction in psychiatry to the semi- 
nary curriculum. This demand is not new. Among the first to 
voice it was our own Claus Harms. In his Pastoral theologie, pub- 
lished in 1830, he insisted that candidates for the ministry ought 
to be given special training in psychiatry as well as in general 
medicine.” In recent years, however, this demand has been grow- 
ing more and more vehement. Our pastors are constantly thrown 
into contact with people who are suffering from mental illness, 
raging all the way from the stress psychoses, which are becoming 
increasingly prevalent, to gross mental disease. They have been 
led to believe that some knowledge of psychiatry would stand them 
in good stead and they are wondering why the seminaries have 
not risen to the occasion. The writer has often been called upon 
to defend the policy of the seminaries. He has thought it worth- 
while to put into writing a few of the difficulties. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE CURRICULUM 


In this connection it is frequently forgotten that psychiatry 
is not the only secular discipline that is knocking at the doors of 
the seminary curriculum. Numerous pastors have been clamoring 
for special courses in sociology, economics, sales psychology, busi- 
ness administration, law, sex education, not to speak of bookkeep- 
ing and letter-writing. In fact, if all the courses for which there 
is a demand were added to the curriculum, the period of residence 


1 For a helpful summary of Harms’ point of view, see Matthias Schulz, Der Begriff 
der Seelsorge bei Claus Harms und Loehe (1934), pp. 33ff. 
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at the seminary would have to be doubled, or even trebled. More- 
over, the teaching force would have to be vastly enlarged, and the 
church seems to have neither the will nor the capacity to subsidize 
such an extension of its teaching ministry. 

These are sober facts. The church has called to its seminaries 
a limited number of men who have not yet succeeded in finding 
more than twenty-four hours ina day. The church is asking these 
men to prepare college graduates for the ministry under the drastic 
limitations of a three-year curriculum. In the circumstances the 
seminaries should not be expected to cover the entire field of knowl- 
edge. They cannot even cover areas that are admittedly desirable. 
They have to concentrate upon those areas that promise to be of 
largest ultimate value to the pastor, leaving the rest to the college 
and the university. It is true that, given an adequate personnel, 
the seminaries can always add elective courses to the curriculum. 
It is true, moreover, that major and minor adjustments are con- 
stantly being made to meet changing conditions. At the same time 
it must be refnembered that we have reached the point where we 
cannot add without subtracting. This brings up the question of 
relative values. Are we Lutherans ready to concede that knowl- 
edge of psychiatry is of more value to the pastor than knowledge of 
the New Testament? Are we ready to concede that sociology is 
more relevant than homiletics? In short, are we ready to say that 
our seminaries ought to leave the Word of God and serve tables? 


TABLOID COURSES 


Assuming that some arrangements could be made to add 
courses in psychiatry, we find ourselves face to face with a variety 
of rather delicate problems. What would be the character of the 
proposed courses? Who would teach them? What would be their 
effect upon the students? Presumably the proposed courses would 
be tabloid courses, patterned after the popular lay courses in psy- 
chiatry that are being offered at some of our universities. This 
suggests certain difficulties. 

For one thing, tabloid courses would almost inevitably reflect 
popular lay interest in psychiatry and this lay interest has not yet 
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passed beyond the fad stage. Psychiatry is a reputable science. 
We of the church owe a very real debt to the men of intelligence 
and consecration who have dedicated their lives to the alleviation 
and cure of mental disease. But current lay interest in psychiatry 
is a horse of a different color. Facetious minds have labeled it a 
symptom of a mass psychosis. It is at best a fad, as a glance at 
the periodicals on our news-stands indicates. Some of us cannot 
help thinking of this when we are gravely told that we must now 
become specialists in psychiatry in order to serve as intelligent 
pastors. That has been the cry of every fad since the days of 
Adam. Yesterday it was sociology; today it is psychiatry; tomor- 
row it will be something else. These outside interests come and 
go, like waves on the ocean. The seminary must chart its course 
over the waves; it cannot permit any particular wave to divert it 
from its course. 

In the second place, a conscientious instructor, entrusted with 
such a course, would be embarrassed by the confusion and light- 
ning-like changes in this field. The work in psychiatry has by no 
means been standardized, not even at our medical schools. A first- 
rate authority writes the last word on the subject. Within a year 
another first-rate authority writes another last word. And the 
two last words seldom coincide. Naturally, there is a vast litera- 
ture, even an attractive literature. Many pastors have been swept 
off their feet by the plethora of pseudo-scientific works in pastoral 
psychiatry that have been published in recent years. Some of these 
publications have considerable value, but they must be read with 
discrimination. By and large they represent the type of literature 
at which full-fledged scientists smile.” Any course based upon this 
popular literature would be of questionable value. 

This brings us to a third technical difficulty. Tabloid courses 
are seldom very helpful; tabloid courses in psychiatry may be 
dangerous. Such courses are offered at our universities, but the 


2 Several competent physicians and psychiatrists have enthusiastically recommended 
A Textbook of Psychiatry, by Henderson and Gillespie. Originally published in 1927, 
this is a standard work that is constantly being revised and reprinted. It is widely used 
as a guide in our medical schools. It has nothing whatever to do with the work of the 
ministry, but it is sane and authoritative. The writer found it helpful. 
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writer refuses to concede that university policies are ipso facto 
wholesome policies, to be emulated by our seminaries. There is a 
very real danger that a student who has taken courses in psychiatry 
will be tempted to assume that he is now qualified to put psychiatric 
procedures into practice. That would be calamitous, everybody 
will agree. Authoritative opinion is tending toward the view that 
no one should be permitted to undertake such procedures unless he 
has had a full four-year course in general medicine. The best 
dental colleges now require students to take what is virtually a 
course in general medicine. If those who work on our teeth must 
know general medicine, how much more those who work on our 
minds? It is a serious question whether the seminaries ought to 
run the risk of giving students an excuse for thinking that they are 
qualified to serve as practitioners in this field. 

And there are other dangers. The mental soundness of our 
students for the ministry is a joy and an inspiration to their in- 
structors. Yet ina recent conversation with the writer, the presi- 
dent of a seminary that has been experimenting with courses in 
psychiatry confessed to considerable anxiety about the effect which 
these courses are having on some of the students.* It seems that on 
every campus there are neurotic individuals who lack capacity for 
the strong wine of psychiatric investigation. The writer has often 
remarked to his students that no man ought to delve into psychiatry 
unless he is reasonably certain that his own mind is invulnerable. 
It has been demonstrated that in certain individuals the reading of 
psychiatric literature leads to morbid preoccupation with the indi- 
vidual’s own mental and emotional processes. This may have dis- 
astrous consequences. We all know what happens to the man who 
is forever poring over medical and surgical literature. We soon 
see him going about furtively fingering his pulse in the manner 
of an out-and-out hypochondriac. In the southern states people 
say of such a man that he is “hipped” or that he has the “hips.’” 
There are indications that even college graduates can become 


3 For obvious reasons the writer refrains from naming the seminary. It is not a 


Lutheran institution. e 
4 The form is derived from the technical term hypochondria. Sometimes it is spelled 


it3 ” 


with a “y. 
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“hipped” on the subject of psychiatry. Our seminaries must be on 
their guard. 

Moreover, the seminaries have to consider the possibility that 
the need for special training in psychiatry has been exaggerated. 
A practicing psychiatrist once remarked to the writer that the pas- 
tor who has good sense is always helpful even though he knows 
nothing whatever about psychiatry, but that the pastor who has a 
smattering of psychiatry without wisdom needs to be watched. 
He added that pastors as a class offend less frequently than social 
workers. It seems that some of our social workers have taken a 
tabloid course in psychiatry and now know all about it! One can 
only conclude that our seminaries had better not rush into this field 
too eagerly. 

There is a far more vital consideration, however, a considera- 
tion that touches the very heart of the Gospel. 


PsYCHIATRY AND THE GOSPEL 


It seems probable that even if all technical obstacles could be 
eliminated, our seminaries would still hesitate to create a depart- 
ment of psychiatry. The reason for this hesitancy is obvious. It 
is inherent in their conception of the seminary’s mission. Our 
seminaries believe that they have been charged with the task of 
training men to make the Gospel of Jesus Christ a living factor 
in the lives of our people. They believe, moreover, that this Gospel 
is adequate to meet the spiritual necessities of any situation which 
the pastor may face. 

This point of view clashes violently with some of the basic 
presuppositions of theoretical psychiatry. We all realize that there 
are consecrated Christian psychiatrists and we rejoice in their 
services to the sick. At the same time we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact that psychiatry as such is a purely secular science. Asa 
secular science it moves in the realm of relative values. It builds 
its massive superstructure on a premise that is abhorrent to the 
Christian conscience. To quote from Schulz, the premise is this: 
“Alles verstehen, heisst alles verzeihen.”® The thought is that if 


5 Schulz, op. cit., p. 35. 
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you can explain a man’s conduct, you have gone as far as you can 
go. He is not personally accountable. The conditions that 
brought about the situation (heredity, environment, functional re- 
pressions, structural lesions, infected teeth, etc.) must be blamed. 

With this premise no Lutheran pastor can rest content. He 
cannot admit that sin is a figment of the imagination. He cannot 
admit that salvation from sin is nothing more than a state of the 
mind, a step forward in the integration of personality. He believes 
that sin is sin and that man can only be saved by the grace of 
God. “Ohne Theologie ist die Therapie eine Halbheit,” said 
Harms.* That statement is as true today as it was a hundred 
years ago. Without theology, without the ministrations of the 
pastor, therapy is a half-way measure, a ministry to one side of 
the personality, not to the’whole of it. The power of God is the 
only power that can save the whole man. 

It follows that the pastor has a definite place and function, 
just as the physician has a definite place and function. He should 
by all means-co-operate with the physician, but he should never 
attempt to usurp the place of the physician. He has his own special 
ministry to fulfill. And there is no reason why he should be apolo- 
getic about his ministry. For that matter, in some cases the 
consolations of the Gospel seem to be of more value, even from the 
standpoint of pure therapeutics, than the technical procedures of 
the psychiatrist. Certainly any experienced pastor could name 
people who would probably be better off if they had fallen into 
the hands of a wise pastor instead of into the hands of an unwise 
psychiatrist. All that, however, is beside the point. The pastor 
has a ministry that rises above that of the attending physician. 
It is a ministry of the Word of God, the Gospel of salvation. In 
this ministry he may well rejoice, for it has in it the power of the 
living God. Rejoicing in this ministry, he will shun every tempta- 
tion to secularize it. He will think of himself as first and last a 
minister of the Word, a real shepherd of souls. 

To train the student to be a minister of the Word in every 
situation is the proper task of the seminaries. If this is to be 


6 Schulz, of. cit., p. 35. 
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done as it ought to be done, every minute of time which the three- 
year curriculum affords will be pre-empted. And the medical pro- 
fession will be grateful to the seminaries, and especially to the 
graduates of the seminaries, for sticking to their appointed task. 


SoME SUGGESTIONS 


In spite of what has just been said, the writer believes that 
the seminary curriculum ought to take into account the established 
conclusions of all the social sciences, including the science of psy- 
chiatry. The pastor has the Word of God, but what if he present 
it blindly, without reference to the needs of those to whom he is 
ministering, without reference to their physical and mental con- 
dition, their social background, their spiritual and intellectual 
capacities? Will he not become in the end a blind leader of the 
blind? 

As far as the science of psychiatry is concerned, the writer 
believes that much can be done without disrupting the curriculum. 
After all, what the seminary student needs most is sufficient knowl- 
edge of the subject to minister intelligently to the sick and to co-op- 
erate intelligently with the attending physician. This skill, insofar 
as it is a matter of training, can be imparted incidentally in con- 
nection with the traditional courses in the practical department. 
And there are other possibilities. Seminars based upon appropri- 
ate case studies will help. Directed reading will help, although 
the reading must be done with discrimination. Clinical work in 
mental hospitals will help, provided it is adequately supervised. 
All these possibilities should be explored before the seminaries 
resort to the dubious expedient of adding a nondescript department 
of psychiatry. 

If formal courses must be offered, the writer suggests that 
they be made strictly informational. Admittedly the pastor should 
have some familiarity with the psychological concomitants of ordi- 
nary physical disorders. He ought to have at least a working 
knowledge of the various forms of alcoholism and drug addiction, 
the infective-exhaustive psychoses, the psychoses associated with 
arterio-sclerosis and senility, thyroid and other glandular dis- 
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orders. He ought to have some knowledge of! the symptoms of 
actual mental disease, such as melancholia, mania, manic-depres- 
sive insanity, feeble-mindedness, moral imbecility, degeneracy, and 
the like. He should at least know what to expect if individuals 
in his congregation are suffering from epilepsy or from any one 
of the various forms of psychasthenia, such as claustrophobia and 
kieptomania. 

In such a course special attention ought to be paid to alcohol- 
ism. Every pastor is thrown into frequent contact with alcohol- 
ism, perhaps not in the congregation itself, but in families con- 
nected with the congregation. These cases are seldom brought to 
the attention of the family physician but they are frequently left 
on the pastor’s door-step. Therefore the pastor ought to have some 
knowledge of the pathology of alcoholism. This will at least enable 
him to deal sympathetically with the individual alcoholic. 

In general, however, seminary interest in psychiatry ought 
to be concentrated in the realm of symptomatology. Pastors ought 
to be informed concerning symptoms and tendencies; the writer 
is inclined to believe that the less they know about the more tech- 
nical aspects of therapeutics, the better both for them and for the 
patients. As everybody knows, mental disorders are exceedingly 
tricky. For the pastor to undertake specific measures, except 
under the direction of a competent physician, would be on a parity 
with the filling out of a prescription for a case of myocarditis. It 
is illegal for one who is not a licensed practitioner to fill out pre- 
scriptions. By what right does the pastor consider himself quali- 
fied to “prescribe” in a case of mental illness? He can co-operate 
with the physician, and he should by all means have enough knowl- 
edge of the situation to co-operate intelligently ; but as for the more 
technical procedures of psychotherapy, such as psychoanalysis and 
hypnosis—the pastor ought to eschew them as he would eschew 
the filling out of prescriptions. 

In short, the writer is convinced that all the essential informa- 
tion can be imparted within the framework of the ordinary semi- 
nary curriculum. He does not believe that it would be either 
feasible or desirable to create a new department. We Lutherans 
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are persuaded that the ministry of the Gospel is just what the name 
implies, a ministry of the Gospel. We also believe that if the 
Gospel is to be kept central in the work of our pastors, it must 
also be kept central on the seminary campus. Therefore we are 
not ready to say that our seminaries ought to leave the Word of 
God and serve tables. 


NOTES AND STUDIES 


RELIGION IN THE THIRD REICH 


JOHN ABERLY 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


NY attempt to set forth the attitude of the Third Reich, (“Naziism” or 

“Hitlerism’”) towards Protestant Christianity, is necessarily daring, for 

we are at once confronted by not a little confusion. Nor may it be forgotten 

that, in a time of revolutionary change, conflicting currents must always be 
expected. 

A study of the contemporary religious situation in Germany must begin 
with at least a brief glance at the tendencies that led up to it. Aulén makes 
the statement that it “has its‘roots in the previous age; it is a child of the 
humanistic religiosity that during the last century has been confused with 
Christianity.”* In that extreme humanism which would limit revelation to 
what man discovers, whether through experience or in the social process 
itself, in which views Schleiermacher, Ritschl, Harnack, and Troeltsch led 
the way, we have the standpoint from which it is easy—almost logical—to 
exalt a feeling for blood, race, and soil and call it God, and also to dedicate 
oneself to the building up of a political or social order which is then equated 
with the kingdom of God. But along with this must also be considered the 
influence of what has been called the ethical-cultural movement in Germany. 
It has been pointed out that intellectuals, artist-philosophers, and philosopher- 
historians were leaders in “championing a vigorous cultural nationalism, a 
Renaissance of aesthetic-cultural Germanism, with an emphasis on the abid- 
ing worth of the Teutonic soul and a romantic worship of racial greatness.” 
It is characterized by something mystical and poetical. Schopenhauer (1788- 
1860), who based his philosophy on the primacy of the will, was inclined to 
accept the views of the Upanishads and of Buddhism; he attacked the sub- 
missiveness taught by Christianity. Edward von Hartman (1842-1906) 
spoke of future religion as a new creation of the Indo-Aryan spirit. N ietzsche 
(1844-1900), in his teaching about the super-man, puts his teaching in the 
mouth of Zoroaster, an Aryan prophet; over against the weakness of Chris- 
tian morality he sets the strength and honor of the super-man. It was this 
that he aimed at in the transvaluation of all values (Umwertung aller Werte). 
Paul deLagarde (1827-1891), professor of Oriental languages at Gottingen, 


1 Baillie and Martin, eds., Revelation (New York: 1937), p. 284. 
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in order to promote a German religion that should be up-to-date, wanted to 
purge the Christian heritage of all its Judaic, Hellenistic, and Roman char- 
acteristics. He was one of the first to reject the Old Testament as part of 
the German religion. It is of interest to note that the Frenchman, Arthur 
Gobineau (1816-1882), and the Englishman who later became a German, 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain (1855-1927), not only agreed with this atti- 
tude, but even advanced it; the former regarded all cultural life, including 
religion, as essentially a product of the racial-biological impulse, so that the 
decisive factor in religion as in culture is seen in the germ-plasm, or racial 
blood; the latter, in his Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, based all 
European culture on three forces, Greek Art, Roman Law, and the person- 
ality of Christ, but he regarded Jesus as an Aryan because He came from 
Roman-controlled Galilee. From these men the transition to Alfred Rosen- 
berg’s Mythus des 20. Jahrhunderts is easy. The new thing in Rosenberg 
is that he regards all religions as myths; the myth that this twentieth century 
needs and is going to follow is that of a religion of race, blood and soil.? 
It will be noted that all the above movements antedate the World War. 

The confusion and distress of post-war Germany and her betrayal (by 
the utter disregard of the Fourteen Points enunciated by President Wilson) 
in the Treaty of Versailles furnished a favorable soil for the spread of such 
views. The Constitution of Weimar, and the attempt of the German Republic 
to live up to it, gave every opportunity that could be desired to discount the 
pacifism and submissiveness of democratic or mass government which was 
then propagandized as the Semitic element in Christianity. The cause of 
the distress that followed the world depression of 1929-30 could easily be 
laid to the passivity inculcated by Oriental cults and especially by Christianity. 
The military party in Germany had never favored the abject surrender of 
those fateful years of the Republic. A weak national policy was further 
exploited by Zionists who made gain out of Germany’s misfortunes and who 
were then blamed still further for selling out the nation and subjugating it 
to alien domination. Little wonder that when in November, 1933, the 
National Socialist party came with its program of twenty-five points, which 
aimed to restore national honor and prestige and promised to relieve the 
country from its humiliation and its suffering, the religious leaders, as well 
as the nation as a whole, hailed this party with enthusiasm and made its 
leader the Fuehrer with dictatorial powers. We can not go over the events 
in detail. Here it is our task only to try to understand the attitude of this 
new Leadership towards religion especially as it affects Protestantism. 

With the help of the thought movements and the historical circumstances 
briefly given so far, we ought to be in a better position to appreciate the 


2 For the above very brief summary I am indebted to Things that are Caesar’s, by 
Paul B. Means (New York: 1935), especially Chapter IV. 
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revolution that followed not only in national life but, for many, also in 
religious thought. What we need to be reminded of is that, as in all times 
of stress and strain, there were diverse, often contrary, currents. Dr. Karl 
Beth, then of the ty of Vienna, recently analyzed the religious situa- 
tion very briefly thus :* “A large portion of the population does not seem to 
be interested in maintaining the Christian type of state and nation. On the 
other hand, some ecclesiastical circles, the Confessional Front (Bekentniss 
Front), aim to save the Christian religion by conserving every bit of Protes- 
tant Dogmatics. And aside from these two sections what a jumble of luke- 
warmness and indifference exists!’ Perhaps this jumble appears at no place 
more clearly than in the youth movements that were functioning when the 
revolution took place. These, as listed by Karl Beth, are as follows: 


The Norse Movement by Bernard Kummer. 

The Pure Race Movement (Rassenrein) of A. Deuter. 

The Wotan Society. 

The Baldur League. 

The Northern Faith Community of Friedrich Schultze (editor of Rig Leaflets). 

The Religion of the Young Pagans. 

The German True Team of Kurt Mengle. 

. The German Believers of Wolfgang Ebert. 

The German Faith Movement of the painter, Ludwig Fahrenkrug. 

The Edel-garten Buchgemeinschaft of Horst Poser. 

. The German Order of the German Circle, found chiefly in Holland and Scandi- 
navia. 

. The Order of the Nordings. 
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And besides these there were Eagles, Hawks, Wandervogel, and so on. When 
one sees all this jumble, one can see reason why one of the first orders of 
the new regime was to combine all youth organizations in that of the Hitler 
Youth. Baldur von Shirach is the head of this organization, and he says 
plainly that faith in Hitler should be the faith of youth. One fact is often 
overlooked (and to me it seems to be a most ominous one) : over against this 
youth organization are the people in the confessional groups who are repre- 
sentatives of the older generation. The generation that normally would 
mediate between these two largely fell in the World War. One can hardly 
overestimate the importance of this fact. As far as one can see, youth is 
under the influence of the new Germanic faiths to a much greater degree than 
are their elders, be they among the military or the church people. One hardly 
needs to be a prophet to predict that the future is going to be with those 
who now have their training in the Hitler youth organizations. They have 
a goal set before them, and that is to rescue not only the nation but also 
German culture (Volkstum) from being a helot and to enable Germany again 


3 In the journal Religion and Life, Jan., 1938, pp. 147-158. 
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to take its place with honor among the nations of the world. The ideal they 
have is still a form of idolatry that would make the nation, or at least the 
genius of a people, its god; but there is greater inspiration in an ideal, even 
if it is not the highest, than there is in a life that is as aimless as theirs 
was before Hitler came into power. In this youth movement, thus harnessed 
and directed by leaders who know what they want and allow nothing to stand 
in the way of it, we see a force with which not ony Christianity, but democ- 
racy as well, will have to reckon. The doctrine of struggle is clearly preached, 
and the three great enemies that must be overcome are represented by Zion, 
Moscow, and Rome—and by Rome is meant organized Christianity, including 
confessional Protestantism, that will not bow down to the absolute supremacy 
of the state. 

When we turn to the movements that are religious and that are worked 
out, not by youth but by those who may be called leaders in thought, we find 
that these movements also have their variations. Some have fallen out by 
the way. A few have combined. It is not easy to find one’s way through 
the various nomenclatures of the years 1933 and 1934. Thus we have Ernst 
Bergmann, professor of Philosophy at Leipzig, who founded the German 
National Church (Deutsche National-Kirche). According to him Mary may 
still serve as a model for women. Christ is looked on as the chivalrous helper 
for men and heroes. One can still be a Christian today, but only figuratively. 
Related to this group is Count Revertlow’s revival of German Faith (Glau- 
bensbewegung), the Neo-German-Christian-Faith-Movement (Neue-Deutsch- 
Christ-Glaubige-Bewegung). According to Reventlow men do not feel the 
need today of a Redeemer or Saviour, for that idea has no religious value. 
This, however, is no obstacle to acknowledging the person of Jesus because 
of His directive importance, and certain words of Jesus are as important to 
him as some sentences of the Vedas, of Plato, or of the loftiest German 
mind. Then there are the German Christians (Deutsche Christen) who claim 
to be followers of the Gospel as scientifically and historically approved and 
who represent scientific liberalism in theology. This is the most important 
rival of the Confessional Group. The northern portion, led by Dr. Rehm, 
aimed to keep the values of the Old Testament. He named his movement 
Reichsbewegung Deutscher Christen, and his weekly paper he called Positives 
Christentum. Others held that no connection between the Old Testament and 
the Gospels ought to be admitted. Among these, as early as in 1933, appeared 
a group called the church movement of German Christians (Kirchenbewegung 
Deutscher Christen). They have their own organ, Christian Cross and 
Swastika (Christenkreuz und Hakenkreuz). Their symbol combines the 
pagan cross with that of Golgotha. In 1937 the name of their paper was 
changed to Deutsche Froémmigkeit and the name of German Christians to 
the National Church (see Bergmann above). Its center is Dresden, and it 
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is led by Bishop Coch of Weimar. It will be noticed that most of these want 
to remain under the Christian banner, and it is really in a conflict between 
these movements and the Confessional Group that the conflict in the state 
church has been raging. 

In trying to find our way through other conflicting ideologies that are 
further removed from Christianity, one may arrange all that is essential 
under three distinct types. 

The first one is the pagan cult which is associated with Ludendorff but, 
if reports are to be believed, was directed by Frau Mathilda Ludendorff. 
This proposed a return to the old Norse mythology with its worship of Odin 
(or as the Germans call him, Wotan) who stands for military prowess and 
whose heaven is Walhalla, the happy home of warriors. However incredible 
it may appear that, in our enlightened age, any intelligent man should advocate 
a return to such a primitive form of religion, the weekly organ of this move- 
ment publishes an edition of 75,000 copies ; and that means, according to Dr. 
Beth, that it may be read by’ as many as half a million people. This may 
seem a small proportion of the 70,000,000 Germans, and yet, comparing it 
with the 20,000 subscribers to our own church organ, it must be acknowledged 
that it would be foolish to regard it as of no importance. 

I take next the German Faith Movement whose chief advocate, if not 
founder, is Professor Wilhelm Hauer of Ttbingen University. This move- 
ment has received more attention in America than its influence in Germany 
would seem to call for, chiefly, perhaps, because Germany's New Religion has 
been circulated in an English edition (published by the Abingdon Press). It 
is significant that Dr. Beth, in his article already referred to, does not even 
mention it. Nor does Dr. Nathaniel Micklem in his article on “Theological 
Issues in the German Church Conflict,’’* the reason for this being, no doubt, 
that Dr. Hauer’s movement is related to the Anthroposophy of Rudolph 
Steiner and so is not a movement that may be said to have risen within the 
church itself. Another, and perhaps the chief reason, is that all that Hauer 
advocates is more fully set forth in Rosenberg’s Mythus, to which attention 
will be directed later. Dr. Hauer comes from pietistic Wuerttemberg, was 
educated at the Basel Mission Institute, served as an educational missionary 
in India, spent time for further preparation at Oxford, served for a short 
time as pastor in Germany, and is now professor of Philosophy at Tubingen. 
He gives his creed in Germany's New Religion (pp. 52-63) from which I 
quote certain key sentences : 


God meets us in unmediated Realty, in the moment in which we stand, in the spot 
where destiny has placed us, in order that we may master life there. We believe in 
God’s immanence in the world and therefore in His presence in history (p. 52). Every 


4 Christendom, Spring Number, 1938, pp. 250 ff. 
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great epoch in the religious history of the world has a particular focus where God 
reveals himself to men, the point, as it were, at which the divine spark is kindled afresh. 
Once upon a time that focus may have been the person of Jesus and the community of 
believers, but for us today it is the nation and German history. ... That the nation and 
history should have come to occupy the center of the stage as they have done today is 
a new thing and for us a divine event. It leads us to believe that eternal Reality purposes 
to meet us afresh and to do so in the being and life of the nation to which we belong 
(p. 54). Thus the German Revolution is for us an event born of the nation’s primal 
will, an event in which eternal powers are revealing themselves by the accomplishing 
of newer and greater things. It is once again our experience that an urge, which is 
deep in the blood of the German people, is mounting to the surface and driving-us on 
to the pursuit of new ideals. We know of nothing which so challenges our devotion 
as this divine movement. We can see God advancing over German soil, seeking his 
instruments and, in spite of all opposition, molding events according to his purpose. 


Should we flatter ourselves that we could never stoop to accept such a 
view of religion, it may humble us if we remind ourselves that during the 
Civil War, in the Battle Hymn of the Republic, we came very close to sharing 
his view of God:> 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord. 

He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored, 

He hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible swift sword ; 
Our God is marching on. 


I have seen Him in the watchfires of a hundred circling camps. 

They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and damps, 

I can read His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps ; 
His day is marching on. 


One can not read his creed without feeling that Dr. Hauer is a deeply 
religious man, and that the report that he dissociated himself from the Ger- 
man Faith Movement when it was turned into a purely political movement 
can easily be believed. However, it is not chiefly our devotion but the object 
to which we are devoted that determines the character of our religion. In 
turning from the revelation of God in Christ to what he regards as the 
superior revelation of God in German history he departed radically from the 
Christian faith. 

In the third place we have the most widely circulated book by Alfred 
Rosenberg on the Myth of the Twentieth Century. It does not mark a new 
departure, for if you add Dr. Hauer’s creed to the philosophies above alluded 
to that represent the aesthetic-cultural-mystical trends of German thought, 
you have the substance of this work. Briefly its standpoint is this: that all 
religions live on myths; that the myths of the Aryan race—whether in Hin- 
duism or Persia or ancient Greece and Rome, or in the Teutonic or Norse 


5 Compare also Croce’s view that Reality is revealed in history. 
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mythology—all grew out of the life of these peoples; that Christianity intro- 
duced into the life of Aryan Europe an alien Semitic element ; that the myths 
that grew out of the life of Aryan peoples stressed honor, duty, and freedom 
(Ehre, Pflicht und Fretheit) ; that over against these Christianity followed 
the Semitic myths that stressed love as the supreme virtue, and this is respon- 
sible for pacifism, internationalism, and all the more passive virtues which 
are looked on as weaknesses that are inherent in these cults; that the myth 
of the twentieth century ought, therefore, to reject all these weakening foreign 
elements and go back to that which inculcates the pure Aryan virtues; that 
to this end racial purity is essential; that to keep the race pure is the chief 
duty of women; that the promotion of honor, duty, and freedom is the chief 
work of men; that the good of the nation and not of the individual (Gemein- 
nutz nicht Eigennutz) is the chief end of men; that devotion to race, blood, 
and soil is to be the myth or religion that will give power to attain this 
supreme object; that this, then, is the true absolute of religion in the service 
of which every sacrifice is to be made whole-heartedly and unreservedly. The 
claim is made that over 700,000 copies of Rosenberg’s Mythus have been 
circulated. Rosenberg is in charge of education in the Third Reich, and this 
would seem to be prima facie evidence that his views are supported by those 
in authority, even by Reichsbischof Mueller himself. 

In the very comprehensive study of Aryan faiths which Rosenberg has 
made, he collates everything in Aryan religions that supports his thesis. That 
need not surprise us. It may, however, be a surprise to find that the two 
greatest religious geniuses that Germany has ever produced—Meister Eck- 
hart and Martin Luther—are cited as supporting his thesis because the for- 
mer sought for God in the soul of man (the spark associated with the 
teachings of that great mystic) while Martin Luther’s protest against the 
religion of the church of his time was in reality a protest against its Semitic 
characteristics. It is, indeed, admitted that the older Luther (and especially 
those who later followed him) departed from the “real” Luther and cor- 
rupted his teachings. 

Let it be clearly understood that these three movements influence only 
the leaders of the non-confessional church and that it is only indirectly that 
they enter into the conflict of the confessional groups with the German Chris- 
tians. It is for this reason that the Reichsbischof can still declare that he 
seeks to promote positive Christianity—but it is Christianity thus modified to 
suit the Nazi standpoint. 

It was mentioned above that the churches welcomed the revolution that 
led to the establishment of the Third Reich. And yet, ever since, it is the 
church that has been in conflict with its policies. It is significant that while 
trade unions at once capitulated to the Nazi program and while Christian 
socialism also yielded the field even though it led to the exiling of the irre- 
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concilables, yet the church, especially the Roman Church and the Confessional 
Group among Protestants, has stood up against it, at first because it refused 
to acknowledge the right of the state to lord it over the church, but later 
chiefly because of the betrayal of the Christian faith which acceptance of 
its program, especially in its anti-Semitism, would require. 

The first step in the Nazi program for the church was in the direction 
of nationalizing it. There had been up to that time twenty-eight different 
provincial churches, each with its own church government. These were to 
be combined on the administrative side under one Reichsbischof. Had the 
people who really worked in the church been allowed to choose him, it would 
no doubt have been von Bodelschwingh; but other forces became operative 
and von Mueller was appointed. The very attempt to unite all churches under 
one administration soon aroused suspicion and then opposition on the part 
not only of those who asserted the sovereign right of the church, as did Barth, 
but also of the Confessionalists who were against unionistic movements be- 
tween Lutherans and Reformed. These fears were partly allayed by the 
promise that the administration would not interfere with the church’s Con- 
fessions. However, the authority that the state assumed over the church 
could not but be opposed by men who held the views of Karl Barth or even 
by all who hold that Christ alone is sole Ruler of the church. Just as in the 
state there was to be no parliamentary government, but a Fuehrer, so there 
was to be no consistory in the church, but a Reichsbischof who was to be 
assisted in his work by a Council of Three, of which two members were 
to represent the Confessions and one was to be a legal member. 

Administration, however, was but the beginning of the church’s conflict. 
In the confusing differences that appear, there is one point that seems to be 
the crux of all the disputes. It is this: should the church be loyal to the Nazi 
regime in its anti-Semitic legislation which removed all pastors who had at 
least one grandparent who was not an Aryan? Would pastors in their 
pulpits dare to criticize this policy as contrary to the Gospel of Christ? This 
anti-Semitic policy went beyond the church, but it is because pastors and 
bishops set themselves against it that they have been accused of treason. A 
Notbund was formed of those who resented this policy. It is stated that 
about 6,000 out of 16,000 pastors identified themselves with it. In Wuerttem- 
berg, under Bishop Wurm, we are told that about two-thirds of the pastors 
lined up with it. Niemoller’s case alone was played up in the papers, but 
his is only an extreme example of the way in which pastors who opposed 
Nazi policy were treated. Some were made prisoners at home. Others were 
forbidden to preach in their churches. The people stood by the pastors. This 
led to attempts to conciliate the opposition. As far as one can see, they al- 
ways failed. It is remarkable to see that confidence in the Fuehrer is such 
even among church people that they did not as a rule blame him, but only 
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his advisers, for this policy. Can he not control the Nazis? Or is he himself, 
as some think, the instigator of the policy? To answer this question we have 
to await future developments. 

One may observe, even at this stage, that we are here face to face with 
divergent views of the church and of religion that go deep. Does it take us 
back to the Roman Empire where the Roman Emperor, since he incarnated 
the genius of Rome, claimed supreme authority and even worship? Need 
we go back that far? Is the church in the Third Reich not suffering from 
a form of government which may have been necessary at the time of the 
Reformation but which is an anachronism in our day—a government whereby 
the ruler of the state became the summus episcopus of the church? If the 
state controls the church, and if the majority in the state now regard 
German race, blood, and soil the absolute of religion, and loyalty to 
these their supreme religious obligation, is Naziism doing other than 
consistently carrying out this principle? Again the call comes to the 
church to come out and be separate. The church in Germany has leaned 
on state support so long that it does not see its way clear to do this. We 
must wait for the issue of this struggle to see whether the church’s inde- 
pendence in her own sphere can survive not only in a totalitarian state but 
even in a state-supported church. 

A few observations may close this discussion. And the first one is 
that this movement is not confined to Germany. In Italy, for example, we 
have a similar situation; the church there did not, indeed could not, speak 
out on the question of Ethiopia. Shintoism in Japan stands for exactly the 
same idea; the state as personified in the Emperor is divine. May I also call 
attention to a book written by A. Ibrahim in Turkey, The Sentiment of 
National Religion and Genuine Religion of the Turk, for it contains state- 
ments such as these: 


The true religion of a nation is one which is born of its own entity... . The highest 
ideal of a man and of his religion must be to love his nation. In places of worship 
national hymns must be sung. Our Kiblah must not be Mecca but Sakaria.... We 
must worship Turkism. . . . We must seek the religion of the Turk, the God of the 
Turk, in the self-consciousness of the Turk. No nation can be without a religion. 
Therefore we need a national religion which shall bind us together and fill us with 


enthusiasm.° 


In India, with all its religious historical background, young patriots de- 
clare that they know no religion except devotion to Mother India. We in 
America are not yet such a united people, for we have both sect and sectional 
cleavages, but are our memories so short that we can not recall that patriotism 
in time of danger could and often did put duty to country above duty to 


6 Quoted by Illico, in British Weekly, Dec. 16, 1937. 
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God? May it be that in Germany there is more courageous spirit that puts 
into a new religion what other peoples try to combine with their Christianity, 
incompatible though they may be? Then notice that this spirit of national- 
ism, if it is to keep God in its thought, links itself with a prevailing Weltan- 
schauung, or philosophy, that is perhaps nowhere more widespread than in 
our own country, and that is what is known as pure Immanentism. It is the 
view of those who hold that God is only immanent in nature and history and 
not transcendent. In Wieman’s philosophies of religion it would naturally 
ally itself with what is called Theistic Naturalism. Those who would thus 
make God immanent, and immanent only, will, if consistent, have to admit 
that He expresses Himself in all the various cultures, but in some more 
clearly than in others. The step from this view to that which advocates the 
superior culture of Aryan peoples, since it is believed to be the expression 
or revelation of God which calls for our highest devotion and our greatest 
sacrifice, logically follows. This is the new paganism—the new idolatry—of 
our day. Its pantheism, as pantheism always does, runs into polytheism. A 
friend in Germany wrote me some time ago that the new religion of the 
Nazi state is wakening up Christians to the fact that this Theistic Naturalism 
can lead to no other goal if it is to be true to its principles. It is as a correc- 
tive of this that we see the pendulum swinging to the other extreme in Karl 
Barth who proclaims a God who is transcendent, and transcendent only. Our 
attention needs to be called to the fact that there is a polarity in religious 
thought which must make room for both of these centers, even though here, 
as so often in thought, we must face an inevitable paradox. God is in the 
world but also above it. Our Christian philosophy is the only one that can 
save thought from the very fatal fallacy of a pure immanentism or pantheism, 
be it materialistic or idealistic. 

The Christian world, if not the whole world, should take an intelligent 
interest in what is going on in these religious movements in Germany. It 
has been said that, in their ultimate issues, all our problems, social, economic, 
national, and international, are religious problems. Years ago the sainted 
Dr. Valentine gave it as his judgment that the great Armageddon in religious 
thought would be fought out between Christianity and the religions of India. 
He did not foresee, however, what seems to be happening now, that that 
struggle would take place on German soil. The Aryan faith draws most 
largely on India’s religious philosophies that find expression in a caste system, 
a mundane order, that has been created by God Himself. The new religion 
of race, blood, and soil is indeed new only in name. In the history of 
religions some have traced an evolution from tribal to national and then on 
to universal religions. This new religion would stop, if not with the national, 
then at least with a racial religion. A universal religion is inseparable from 
a religion of love and brotherhood. This new religion, on the other hand, 
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has no room for love but would put in its place struggle and conflict; for not 
in peace and love, but through conflict and strife, is the triumph of that which 
is best for the world to be won. Can these ever be reconciled? If at all, 
it must be by using weapons that are spiritual and spiritual only. The prac- 
tical exhortation to us, it would seem, would be that we be sincerely penitent 
because in post-war reconstruction we relied not on the spiritual weapons of 
truth and love but on the very force that we now deprecate in those who 
resort to it. Let us rid our Christianity of its racial antagonisms and adven- 
ture all on a faith that works by love, because fundamental in our creed 
is the great fact that the whole family in heaven and on earth is named after 
the one Father in heaven and that therefore all men are brethren. It is a 
great faith but Christ adventured all on it even though it took Him to the 
cross. Can we be faithful to Him and not adventure with Him both as 
individuals and as a church? 

Niemoller, echoing the words of the great Reformer, named his book of 
sermons “Here I Stand.” “Here We Stand,” re-echoes Hermann Sasse 
in his book on the position of the Confessional Lutherans in these critical 
times. May we not by the needs of the times, and by the heroic stand of 
these witnesses of our day, take our stand with them against all that would 
place Caesar on the throne and displace Christ, the Lord? 


THE THEOLOGY OF ADOLF SCHLATTER (1852-1938) 


W. STRUNK 
Creston, Nebraska 


SéTWNO sing praise unto his God’—that was the sublime “must’’ controlling 

and illuminating the entire life and work of this illustrious German 
theologian and teacher. It came into his life when, as a young man, he stood 
before the monument of Vadian, the reformer of his birthplace, St. Gallen. 
From that moment this “must” became the determining factor of his life. 
For the artist had portrayed the reformer with his hand on the opened Bible 
and resting on the words Ich muss es tun (“Necessity is laid upon me,” A. V., 
I Cor. 9:16). So deep and lasting was the impression Schlatter received 
at the time that it gave to his theology its distinctive features and 
characteristics. 

What are the distinctive features of Schlatter’s theology? He is sober, 
very sober. The objectivity of faith, its submission to the Word of God, 
was kis chief concern. When Kultusminister Gossler once asked him, “Do 
you stand on the Scriptures?” he is reported to have replied, “I stand under 
the Scriptures.” He had a strong aversion to any claims of mastery on the 
part of theologians whereby they attempted to raise themselves above the 
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Scriptures, regardless whether such claims were of orthodox or of rational- 
istic origin, whether they were made in the interest of a dogmatic-speculative 
or of a historico-critical theology. Submission to the Scriptures, listening 
with concentrated attention to what the Word of God has to say—that was 
the goal of his aspirations. It is safe to say that this point of view has 
gained numerous adherents and today governs to a considerable extent the 
work of German scholars in New Testament theology. 


In his own studies in the New Testament he acknowledged and accepted 
the variations which he found in the apostolic concepts, but refused to admit 
any dissensus among them. Very decisively he turned against any attempts 
to establish a cleavage between Jesus and the apostles. This attitude is 
reflected in the fact that he did not find it necessary to preface his works 
on the writings of the apostles with a separate study of the teachings of 
Jesus. “The Gospels are the source material of the apostolic age, and pre- 
sent the picture of Christ as the apostles saw it. Whether we regret that this 
is so, is of no consequence. Facts do not respect our opinions.” In its wider 
implications this statement of his may serve as a key to the understanding 
and evaluation of his unconventionality. Modern methods of scholarship 
lead him to long established results. In the course of his development he 
passed through Ritschl, so that many of his formulations are unintelligible 
to us unless we know the Ritschlian thesis to which they have reference. For 
this very reason he has an outstanding service to perform for American 
theology. It makes him the proper man to lead a largely Ritschlian theology 
back to the one Biblical foundation. 

It is to be expected that Schlatter will appear alien to those who cannot 
refrain from repristinating seventeenth century theology. ‘That this is 
actually the case is the conclusion I have reached as the result of numerous 
conversations with men of that bent. While many rejoice over the dogmatic 
conclusions reached by him, they fail to understand the method by which 
he arrives at them. It must be admitted that his writings are by no means 
easy to understand, but demand concentrated effort and thorough study. 
However, they are all gold-mines of theological knowledge. “In the New 
Testament no problem is touched upon which is of value solely as a problem 
of information.” In his contention that the kenosis is “the constant affirma- 
tion of a truly human life, with all that this implies,” he says: “In a given 
situation Jesus is able to increase the loaves, but He does not despise the 
baker ; He walks on the sea, but He does not promenade, con amore, over 
wind and waves.” 


The highest honor we are able to bestow upon a teacher of the church 
is that we listen with concentrated attention to what he has to say to us. 
It is precisely this art of listening, that we must practice more; listening to 
one another, and, together, listening to the voice of Scripture. Schlatter’s 
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life work might be presented under the general thesis that he sought to help 
Christians in the performance of the primary functions of hearing and seeing, 
of taking note of what God’s Word says, so that they might, by such 
observation, receive the gift and direction God wishes to give them for the 
present hour. 

Learn how to see and how to hear! On this imperative Schlatter’s 
theory of knowledge is founded. Along this line he walked, to the end, the 
way appointed for him, beset and opposed on every hand, ridiculed as 
unscientific and naive, disposed of in supercilious tones as unphilosophical, 
and ignored to death. The perversion of our thinking through rationalism 
under the influence of Greek thought which tries to master the world by 
means of ideas; the employment of the syllogism as the true way to knowl- 
edge; pure reason with its power of giving form to the thing perceived ; and 
thus the Kantian philosophy insofar as its theory of knowledge is a hindrance 
to understanding, barring the approach to the object itself—all this was 
strenuously opposed by Schlatter. “I call it consummate childishness to sup- 
press the use of a function to the point where a theory can be established.” 
The outcome of such a process is that “the actualities are obscured by the 
pictures of phantasy produced in conformity with the wishes of the thinker,’”? 
and that “an inordinate amount of energy is wasted in puerile efforts to 
break the egg in’order to study the hen in the egg.” True knowledge, on the 
contrary, is “to see that which presents itself to us’ by a “determined affirma- 
tion of the spiritual constitution given to us, and performance, in conformity 
with their inherent laws, of the functions implanted in us, performing them 
not only without reluctance but with concentrated will. Then we are no 
longer permitted to isolate our thinking from the objective reality that 
presents itself to our view, and every autonomous production of ideas 
becomes a sin for us. Over and above our self-made images there is now 
placed that which we have received, the process which we call ‘seeing.’ ”” 

Schlatter also tells us how he conceives of the function of hearing and 
understanding. “By means of the perception which places an object into 
our field of vision, the perceived object is brought into contact with the body 
of concepts already present in our consciousness, and either unites with or 
withdraws from it. If hearing consists in the apprehension of the newly 
given impression with the network of concepts already present in us, our 
field of vision varies with regard to content and scope.’ 

“The picture of Jesus was not transmitted to the church in a mechanical 
fashion, neither photographically nor stenographically. If we were to lament 


1 “Briefe ueber das christliche Dogma” (Beitraege 16, 3), p. 7. 
2 Religionswissenschaft in Selbstdarstellungen,” edited by Erich Stange, Vol. 1 


(1925), p. 11. 
3 Ibid., p. 11. 
4 Ibid. p. 15. 
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this, we should thereby prove that we had not yet comprehended that God 
is Spirit and is Truth. Jesus speaks to humanity through His apostles, and 
He does this by making His word and His picture the governing center of 
their life. To be sure, the evangelists report things really heard and seen; 
but the seeing and hearing is done by eyes and ears, and the reproduction of 
what eyes and ears have received is achieved by means of intellectual faculties 
whereby the evangelists give form to what they say. Thus the evangelist, 
while he is showing us Jesus, simultaneously permits us to share his own 
innermost possession. The Gospel, therefore, reveals the evangelist also, 
after the manner of an overtone which accompanies the principal tone and 
gives to the latter its peculiar coloring.’”® 

“The conviction that we are called to the forming of judgments by 
reason of that which has been given us and unreservedly accepted by us, 
places us into the midst of the church’s present-day needs.” “Out of that, 
for example, which is shown us in the Scriptures, the doctrinal theology 
and ethics of contemporary Christianity must grow, in order that Christen- 
dom might learn wherein the service and worship consists which, under 
modern conditions, the church is to render God, and to which she has been 
called by her union with Jesus.” “Theology dare never remain solely expo- 
sition, whereby the Scriptures are opened to our understanding, but the 
church always has need of the dogmatician, especially at such times when 
she is shaken and confused and buffeted about by religious controversy.”® 

Methods of work in New Testament theology have undergone extensive 
changes in order to meet the requirements outlined above. But these changes, 
when first proposed, were branded as unscientific and unproductive. A fine 
testimony to a changed attitude is the Theologisches W orterbuch zum Neuen 
Testament, which has been appearing since 1932 under the editorship of 
Gerhard Kittel, Schlatter’s successor in Tubingen University. In the preface 
to Volume I we read that Schlatter’s “Der Glaube im Neuen Testament is 
for us a model for the investigation of biblico-theological concepts. But 
aside from this, the Woérterbuch wishes to give expression in some measure 
to the gratitude which church and theology, particularly New Testament 
theology, owe to the octogenarian [Schlatter].”7 What a turn of events! 
After Schlatter had written his book, Der Glaube in Neuen Testament, he 
was refused a degree of doctor of theology on the ground that his book was 
of no value to theology. 

The liberating influence of Schlatter lies in the fact that under his 
guidance we approach the New Testament not with a preconceived theory re- 
garding it, but with the simple purpose of reading “what it has to say to us 


5 Gesunde Lehre (1929), p. 201. 
6 Selbstdarstellung, 10-12. 
7 Kittel, Theologisches Worterbuch, I, p. vii. 
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without the interference of any other voice.’ Can we conceive of a greater 
service than to train someone in quiet listening and observing, and thereby 
to endear the Scriptures to him? The master of exegesis leads us unerringly 
to the text. In his company we constantly make new discoveries in the text. 
The Bible becomes increasingly fascinating, while Schlatter’s comprehensive 
knowledge of the New Testament era makes the text live and enables us to 
experience the text as its contemporaries did. We see and hear, even as 
John and the Greek heard, the words and deeds of Jesus. At the same time 
we learn that really to have a Bible is far from being an effortless possession ; 
but to have a Bible is a possession of limitless possibilities. 

Schlatter was pre-eminently a pioneer and explorer in the field of New 
Testament theology, but his work also embraced systematic and practical 
theology. Schlatter was keenly aware that the understanding of the New 
Testament is the heart of all theological work and consequently also of the 
practical life of the church. One need only read the preface of his com- 
mentary on the Gospel of Matthew to see how deeply conscious he was of the 
immediate practical significance of a commentary such as his. 

His commentaries clearly show that he did not consider the exposition 
of the New Testament an arbitrary matter or a question of individual taste. 
On the contrary, he looked upon it as a work of the most serious nature, 
a work which ean be performed properly only when the expositor possesses 
the required preparation, including a thorough mastery of Greek and Hebrew- 
Aramaic (Rabbinic). This necessary equipment must embrace also a knowl- 
edge of the New Testament environment, the rabbinical as well as the Hel- 
lenistic. Schlatter himself had at his command a fund of exhaustive, accurate 
information in the field of rabbinic literature, and knew that it is idle to speak 
of serious and competent work in New Testament theology where such knowl- 
edge is lacking. 

In his commentaries on the four Gospels Schlatter proves with a clarity 
that leaves nothing to be desired, by comparison with Josephus and Palestinian 
rabbinism, that both Matthew and John belong to the bi-lingual element in 
Palestine, as does also the “New Narrator” introduced by Luke as a source 
supplementing the accounts of Matthew and Mark, while Luke himself is 
not a member of this bi-lingual Palestinian circle. Luke knows only the 
Septuagint ; he employs a Greek diction which was current in Syria and is 
related to the Greek of Josephus. In this manner linguistic observations 
lead directly to the designation of the place of origin of the Gospels: 


Matthew writes for the Palestinian church, of which he is a member, and which 
was engaged in controversy with rabbinism and pharisaism. 

Mark puts the Palestinian Gospel into a form suitable to the Greeks. The evangelist 
supplements the brief narratives of Matthew by means of memoranda such as were 
current knowledge in the apostolic circles. He abridges the reported discourses, always 
with an eye to the needs of the Greek congregations. Thus, for example, the Sermon 
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on the Mount is omitted entirely, since it is a dissertation regarding the law, and while 
this was a matter of transcendent importance for the Jewish Christians, it was not in 
the same sense a crucial question for the Greek congregations. Such abbreviations must 
not lead us to conclude that Mark questioned the reliability of the material he omitted 
from his account. The true explanation for these abbreviations must rather be sought in 
the expectation that “this Gospel was to be read as a whole again and again in the 
congregation,” so that the exigencies of liturgical usage set certain limits upon its length. 

Luke employs the “New Narrator” who writes for the Greek world. The opponent 
whom the Gospel of Jesus must meet there is not Jewish legalism, but Mammon. 

John, the writer of the-fourth Gospel, is linguistically related to Matthew, but 
approaches the “New Narrator” of Luke with regard to the content of his message 
(by virtue of his particular presentation of the picture and message of the Christ). 
Both are standing in the midst of the Greek world and write for it. The “New 
Narrator” of Luke describes the battle of Jesus against the destructive power of 
Mammon; John extends the battle line and describes Jesus at war with the cosmos. 


The Epistle of James is not a polemic against Paul, but the word of 
a ‘sage,’ a Rabbi who lived as a Christian in the midst of the Christian con- 
gregation. There was mutual tolerance between Jewish and Christian 
congregations who frequently used the same building for their meetings. 
This period of tolerance covers the time between the Herodian (Agrippa) 
persecution that took the life of James, the son of Zebedee, and the revolt 
of the Jews in the 60’s, in which the writer of this Epistle died. It is readily 
understood that the young Christian church was obliged to avoid, during this 
period, every possibility of giving offense, in order not to endanger her 
existence. For this reason the Epistle of James refrains from urging open 
missionary operations on the part of the Christians. “The Epistle reckons 
with the assumption that the Jews as a whole had made their choice. And 
yet the Word, so closely bound (for it was not permitted to speak of the 
story of Jesus, His message, His cross, and His resurrection, because that 
would involve accusation and judgment, but spoke only of that which should 
be the goal of the will and act of all men, Christians as well as Jews), 
could entertain the hope that it would not be without evangelizing power. 
If the Jew is permitted to see of what Christian piety consists, to observe 
the relation of the Spirit to the Law of God, to learn how the Spirit over- 
comes the conflict between rich and poor, to note how the Christian prays, 
how he believes, and what the wisdom from above is making of him: then 
this also has power to draw him (the Jew) to Christ.” Schlatter here, as in 
the exposition itself, definitely establishes the wide divergence between Jew- 
ish rabbinism and the teachings of James; there is no trace of Jewish 
synergism in the letter; on the contrary, the letter demonstrates that its 
writer knows what faith, forgiveness, and life by the Spirit mean. The 
entire letter is eschatologically determined by the hope of the Kingdom of 
God. 

In his exposition of the Corinthian Epistles, Schlatter gives us a picture 
of the Corinthian congregation in its historic setting and uniqueness. He 
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helps us to see that the opposition Paul had to meet in Corinth was rooted in 
erroneous Jewish ideas (not Greek Gnosticism). We learn that in all the 
seemingly unrelated matters discussed by Paul, he is concerned in reality 
with one question: the combatting of perfectionism and enthusiasm. The 
battle which Paul fought at that time is enjoined upon the church again and 
again, for the foe is the same today as it was then. Perfectionism is the 
attitude of a mind that refuses to obey, but is determined on exercising 
independent authority; it refuses to think of others, but desires to cultivate 
its own religious thinking; it seeks the ultimate goal of religion in the 
enrichment and perfecting of the ego; and it sets up, in strange amalgama- 
tion with rational enthusiasm, the motto: “Onward and upward over 
that which is written.” This represents a danger which directly affects our 
own congregations too. We cannot read without emotion what Schlatter 
describes as the outcome of the battle in Corinth: “Paul had vanquished 
the foe, but he became a lonely and solitary man; he remained the apostle, 
but he was not understood.” The struggle for the unity of the church—this is 
the theme of the Corinthian Epistles and this is our battle also. The deciding 
factor for us in this battle will be whether we are willing to hear the man 
who always remained a solitary figure in the church. 

Paul’s letter to the Romans, says Schlatter, is no system of doctrine, 
not a well-balanced dogmatical treatise, but a proclamation of the act and 
activity of God (“der Tat und des Wirkens Gottes”). The great apostle of 
the nations here passes on the message which God gave him. To what end? 
In order that the church might have a rule of action, a guide for its conduct 
here and now. Therein Schlatter diverges from Luther who finds in Romans 
the answer to his insistent question: “How may I find a gracious God?” 
He contends that this is not the point in the letter; the purpose was that the 
Romans, who had already found a gracious God, might learn what bearing 
this fact should have on their actual life. 

It is by no means incompatible with the highest regard for Schlatter 
to admit that many questions remain to be answered. Only one shall be 
mentioned: Does Schlatter place the correct estimate upon the interpretation 
given to the Epistle to the Romans by the Reformation? Does his polemic 
against Luther really strike Luther? Is it true that Luther did not know 
what the certainty of faith is? A careful comparison of Schlatter’s com- 
mentary with Luther’s lectures on the Romans would be of tremendous help 
in understanding this Epistle. 

In this way Adolf Schlatter can be of service to us in understanding 
the Word of God. He once said of his own exposition: “The reader must 
never forget that even in the field of Biblical interpretation all human 
accomplishment remains incomplete.” 

Since the Lutheran Church, as the church of Luther, lives by the New 
Testament, she has every reason to be vitally interested in the serious, 
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modern, and truly scientific treatment which the New Testament receives at 
the hands of Schlatter. The man engaged in practical church work, provided 
he has the necessary preliminary training, will have no difficulty in recogniz- 
ing Schlatter’s commentaries for what they actually are to the practical 
churchman: Daily Bread! 

On August 16, 1938, Adolf Schlatter would have observed his eighty- 
sixth birthday. But God disposed differently. On May 19, he was called 
home in the peace of God. ‘The hope of the righteous shall be gladness.” 
Now this great one in the kingdom of God will be permitted to see his Lord 
whose praise he was ready to sing here on earth unto death. Many will think 
of him with gratitude for his words and writings whereby he showed them 
the riches of the Bible and helped them to attain clarity and gladness of faith. 
Adolf Schlatter always worked in the church with joy and devotion. A 
working church necessarily requires a competent theology. He considered 
only that to be true theology which was practiced within the bounds of the 
church. The theological teachers must become productive servants of the 
church of which they are members, and the seminary must become the 
preparation for the office which unifies the church. Thus this article is also 
an echo of the gratitude which the church owes him. It is not concerned 
with the praise of man. But the giving of thanks is a cheerful business. 
And, finally, all our giving of thanks rises to our gracious God and Giver 
of all good and perfect gifts, in obedience to the word of the Psalmist which 
was a favorite with the departed: “I will make mention of Thy righteousness, 
even of Thine only.” 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE VINE AND THE BRANCHES: 
JOHN 15:1-9 


G. SUMMERFIELD HAAF 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


JT happens now and then that the ruling ideas of an age pass through a 

personality great enough to receive and transform and re-direct their 
entire movement; thereafter they are never the same. If Einstein’s theory 
should stand the test of time, he will have accomplished that transformation 
of space and time for physics. Plato did it for philosophy, Copernicus for 
astronomy, Darwin for biology. Jesus came at a time which made it possible 
for Him to do this for religion. Judea was a small country and Jesus’ 
fellow-countrymen were a sorely tried people—a wild grape vine in God’s 
vineyard producing small and somewhat sour fruit, but fruit nevertheless, 
for they held the mandate of monotheism for the world. 
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No religion but a monotheistic religion could have carried across the 
last 2,000 years with force enough to serve the religious needs of the world. 
The only alternative was a Platonic idealism. But Plato’s God was a divinity 
for the intellectually elect. It is difficult to imagine Emperor Henry standing 
barefoot in the snow begging Pope Gregory to give back the key to the 
Beautiful, the True, and the Good. I doubt if Gregory had the key to that 
imponderable kingdom. 

And so that Great Husbandman chose to top-work his vineyard instead 
of to replant it—to make use of the wild rootstocks that had proven so hardy 
in so poor a soil. A new scion, the son of God, was grafted upon the old 
stock to re-invigorate it and form that great Christian vine that lives today. 

“I am the true vine, and my Father is the Husbandman”—this metaphor 
may have been suggested by the wine which had just been consecrated at the 
Last Supper, by the many vines on the hillside, or by the odor of branches 
which the vine-dressers burned at that season of the year. Yet it is a well- 
known metaphor: Jeremiah speaks of the Jews’ being a noble vine that had 
become degenerate and vegetative (Jer. 2:21). On the Maccabean coinage 
Israel was represented by a vine. It was, however, the present situation 
which here suggested the figure. As Jesus rose to depart the disciples 
crowded about Him with anxiety on every face. Their helplessness appealed 
to Him, and He encouraged them by reminding them that, although left to 
do His work in the world, they would still be united to Him as truly as the 
branches to the vine. He and His, together, are the true vine of God. His 
Father is the vine-dresser: what was now happening was the Father’s will, 
and therefore tended to the well-being and fruitfulness of the vine. 

In order that we may understand a little better this allegory, let us 
review the morphology and physiology of the plant. We cannot fail to be 
impressed by the neatness and precision with which the plant’s body is put 
together in relation to the work it has to perform. It must be carried up to 
the sunlight and air, and this necessitates a body which can withstand the 
assaults of wind and storm. It is built with a masterly regard for the identi- 
cal architectural principles which man has learned to use in the construction 
of sky-scrapers. Here is a slender, vertical cylinder, strengthened and but- 
tressed on the outside but flexible enough to give when subjected to strains, 
and carrying the thrusts of lateral branches. Every branch is an image of 
the entire plant and it, in its turn, becomes the parent of lesser members like 
itself. These lesser members give rise to leave sand spurs upon which fruiting 
bodies are born. With the function of fruiting the vegetative activities are 
not allowed to interfere. All summer the roots absorb water and salts while 
the leaves and lesser branches (the leaves are only modified branches) carry 
on an elaborate synthetic process. Finally, a large portion of the foods is 
transported to the fruiting bodies. The plant, then, is a great factory. The 
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cauline xylem, with its extension into the leaf traces, is like a pipe line carry- 
ing raw materials to the laboratories. Through their doors (stomata) the 
laboratories receive other materials. Upon being exposed to light the sun- 
engines (chloroplasts) start up, and starch is produced. This starch is 
converted into sugar and moved through the phloem to store-houses until 
called for in the production of fruit and growth. 

“TI am the true vine;” I lift you, my branches, above the shadows of the 
world that you may receive the full benefit of the rays of the sun—the Grace 
of the Father. My body is strong and supple—it has withstood the storms 
of two thousand years. I bind you together, yet I lift you out of yourselves 
in Love. 

“Ye are the branches; every branch in me that beareth not fruit, the 
Husbandman taketh away, and every branch that beareth fruit he pruneth 
that it may bear more fruit.” By fruit Jesus means character, conduct, service. 
Useless branches are cut off to stimulate those that remain to greater fruit- 
fulness. There may be reference here to Judas and his separation from the 
group. He had obstructed the flow of Love into his life. 

Then Jesus gives His disciples the assurance that already they are 
cleansed—ready to bear fruit in principle and potentiality ; but in experience 
every follower of Christ must apply the pruning-knife to his own life if 
fruit is to be produced. Yes, even plants prune themselves by forming an 
abcission layer between themselves and the offending member till that offender 
drops off by its own weight. 

“Abide in me, and I in you. ... I am the vine;” I am the source of 
your life—‘‘ye are the branches.” Jesus does not say that He is the vine- 
stalk, the main stem, but that He is the whole vine. The disciples are the 
branches, they are a part of the vine. Thus is expressed the oneness, the vital 
relationship, between Himself and His followers—the mind of Christ in 
Paul, Christ in man. In this light, what a beautiful symbol of the mystical 
body of Christ the vine becomes! This relation of the vine to the branches 
is the most important thing in the allegory of the vine. The branches are 
many—the life is one. This is what the whole New Testament teaches, In 
this relation there is room for personality ; individuality remains; but across 
that gulf of self-consciousness which separates man, Christ joins us together 
through Himself. This union results in homogeneity of relation between 
God and man, in unity of character, in coincidence of destiny. The relation 
is that of Father to son; in character we are sharers in His righteousness; 
in destiny we are to be where He is. 

But above the vine is the Husbandman, for it is always the Father’s 
will that is done. Under the Husbandman there is no room for vegetative, 
unfruitful branches upon the vine. “Abide in Me, ... and it shall be done 
unto you.” Continue in Me and I shall send to your utmost twig and cluster 
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My life so that you may have abundance of fruit in its season. “Herein is 
My Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit.” The Father is the Husband- 
man and much fruit testifies to His skill and care. One who abides not in 
Christ is cast forth as a useless branch, and in vineyards such branches are 
burned. 

“Even as the Father hath loved Me, I have loved you. ... This is My 
commandment that ye love one another.” Love is the living form; of the 
unification of all life in God. Love, the will of God, the mind of Christ, is 
to be present in all beings. Any life aside from life in Christ is largely 
a system of co-operative guilt with limited liability. Each member of it can 
shift moral responsibility upon someone else, and when any of its tools is 
conscience-stricken, it says as the Chief Priests said to Judas, “What is 
that to us? See thou to that.” But a unity of the Spirit is consistent with 
and vitally connected with the fullest development of man and society. 


NATURAL SCIENCE AND FAITH IN GOD! 


GUSTAV MIE 
Freiburg in Br., Germany 


HE layman who has not gone deeply into the study of physics learns to 
know its great achievements chiefly through the technical developments 

of that science as they meet his eyes daily. But the purely theoretical 
principles of science may likewise be of real significance for the intellectual 
history of our own times. The intellectual supremacy over nature which 
physics has attained, and which is so conspicuously displayed in its technical 
applications, is only possible because the natural phenomena, in spite of all 
their tremendous complexity and variety, are governed by clear and simple 
laws which can be investigated by our reason. This is something that hu- 
manity in the earlier stages of its history could not foresee, and it is 
unfortunate that many of our own day accept this reality as a commonplace. 
One fundamental reality, which physics has learned through experience, 

is the recognition of the great and universal unity of nature. All natural 
phenomena take place in a common substance which permeates the whole 
world and which is commonly called the ether or world-ether. All occurrences 


1 Translated from the German by John C. Mattes, Scranton, Pennsylvania. This 
study was originally an address given at the sessions of the Luther-Akademie in Sonder- 
shausen, Germany, 1937. At that time it was transmitted over the national radio 
system, and it was later published in the journal Ethik. It is offered to the readers of 
Tue LuTHERAN CHURCH QUARTERLY as an unusual and thought-provoking piece of 
apologetic and a fine example of the attitude of a layman who is both a learned teacher 


of science and a devout Christian. 
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in the world are ultimately something that happens within this ether. Certain 
circumstances appear in it and are subject to alteration. Such are the con- 
ditions in electrical, magnetic, and gravitational fields which we observe in 
the ether. These are the only conditions of the ether that we know. Like- 
wise the elementary portions of tangible matter, the atoms, are nothing more 
than particular locations in the common world substance where their state 
possesses tremendous intensity and where, as a result, their peculiar energy 
is tremendously concentrated. The elementary parts of matter are, so to 
speak, only foci of energy in the one world substance. Even the so-called 
material processes, in their last analysis, are only actions of the electrical, 
magnetic, or gravitational lines of force in the ether. 

All the alterations in the conditions of the ether follow simple and clear 
laws which are expressed in very transparent and beautiful mathematical 
equations. Without burdening you with mathematical formulas I would like 
to illustrate the intellectual clarity and orderliness of these laws by one 
principle which they all follow, namely the so-called principle of relativity. 
But to make this clear to you I must digress a little. 

The magnitudes, which are determined by the conditions of the ether, 
change from one point to another in space and likewise in time; they are, as 
the mathematician puts it, functions of place and time. The fundamental 
equations by which the physical phenomena are governed tell how the par- 
ticular magnitudes in space and time are related to each other. When, for 
example, an alternating electrical field is induced at the antennae of a send- 
ing station it is possible to see, by means of the fundamental equations gov- 
erning the electrical and magnetic occurrences in the ether, how in a very 
short time the alternating field is transmitted to great distances and how it 
proceeds through space in the form of electro-magnetic waves. 

Accordingly we have to relate everything that happens to time and 
space. To denote the time only a single number is necessary, because time 
is one-dimensional. On the other hand, to denote the location of a point 
three numbers are necessary, because space is three-dimensional. The dis- 
tance of the specified point is therefore taken from a zero in three directions 
perpendicular to each other. Thus, for example, the position of a point 
is determined by how much higher or lower, to the right or the left, before 
or behind the zero it is located. By these three numbers of the co-ordinates 
the position of the point is fully described. 

Naturally the location in space of the zero and of the system of three 
co-ordinates is a matter of arbitrary choice. In the fundamental equations 
of physics it is possible to interchange the three directions of co-ordination 
without altering anything in the form of equations. The same holds true 
when the system of co-ordinating axes is turned in any other direction. If 
the basic equation be recomputed for the new orientation of the axes, which 
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may involve an elaborate computation, the final result is still certain from 
the very beginning. The equations have exactly the same form for the new 
system of co-ordinates that they had for the old. For all directions in space 
are of equal value in themselves. 


Now experience, based on a great mass of data, teaches us that all natural 
laws obey a further universal principle, which is in no wise so self-evident as 
the principle of the interchangeability of directions in space. This further 
principle is that it is apparent that time can be exchanged for the co-ordinates 
of location without changing the form of the equations, only that time must 
then be used as a so-called imaginary quantity, while the spatial co-ordinates 
must be treated as so-called real quantities. It is just as if time were simply 
the fourth co-ordinate in a four-dimensional continuum compounded of 
space and time. This four-dimensional, space-time continuum has a geom- 
etry for four dimensions which differs from the ordinary Euclidian geometry 
by the fact that the co-ordinate of time is an imaginary number, while the 
co-ordinates of space are real numbers. An imaginary quantity is defined as 
one which, when multiplied by itself, produces a negative number, while a 
real quantity multiplied by itself produces a positive number. So imaginary- 
three times imaginary-three equals minus nine; while real-three times 
real-three equals plus nine. Aside from this difference in signs the rules 
of computation are the same for real and imaginary numbers. The peculiar 
geometry of the four-dimensional continuum, with its imaginary time axis, 
is called non-Euclidian geometry in relation to the time axis. The principle 
according to which space and time in the fundamental equations of physics 
together form a unified non-Euclidian continuum is known as the principle 
of relativity. 


This principle requires that it must be possible to rotate at will the system 
of co-ordinates of the four axes, according to which the rotation of the loci 
of the world is carried on, by means of the three spatial co-ordinates and the 
time co-ordinate, without altering the equations of physics. By such a rota- 
tion the time axis can be transposed into another position. If we want to 
change the equations to conform to the new system of co-ordinates, we must 
use the trigonometric function of the angle which the new axes make with 
the old axes. If we carry out the non-Euclidian geometry mathematically it 
becomes apparent that the angle through which the imaginary time axis has 
been rotated must also be reckoned as an imaginary number. The trigono- 
metric functions of an imaginary angle can be computed in exactly the same 
way that they are computed for a real angle, only the difference in the 
preceding sign must be observed in multiplication. And then a very essential 
difference becomes apparent. Every trigonometric function of a real angle 
is periodic. Every time the angle reaches 360°—once, or twice, or as often 
as we desire—the functions begin again with the same numerical values and 
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continue to pass through the same series as the first time. The trigonometric 
functions of an imaginary angle, however, do not show this periodicity. 
They increase continually with the increase in the size of the angle. So 
the rotation of an imaginary time axis is quite different from the rotation 
of a real co-ordinate axis in Euclidian space. When the time axis rotates, it 
never returns periodically to its original position to repeat the same positions 
through which it passed in its first rotation. The longer it rotates the further 
it departs from its original position and approaches closer to an infinite limit 
of the value of the angle, without ever really reaching it. 

When all the limits of the time axis are carried over into the four 
dimensional time-space scheme, their totality forms a three dimensional 
continuum which surrounds the original time axis as a conical surface sur- 
rounds its axis in ordinary three dimensional space. The surrounding figure 
appears as such a conical surface. With all rotations of the co-ordinating 
system of the four axes in the space-time continuum the time axis has to 
remain inside this cone of limiting elements, which we will call, for short, 
the cone of limits. No matter how far we may rotate it, for example to ??, 
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it never quite touches the conical envelope. Likewise it becomes apparent 
that the space axes that have been rotated with the time axis, as x to 2, 
always remains outside the cone of limits. Thus the non-Euclidian geometry 
requires that the relationships of time and space computations always remain 
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clearly separated, that by no rotation of the co-ordinating system is it possible 
to turn the time axis into a space axis, or, conversely, to turn a space axis 
into a time axis. And furthermore, because the time axis cannot be brought 
outside the cone of limits, no matter how far it is rotated, so it is also impos- 
sible ever to rotate it so that it is reversed and its two directions of future 
and past become exchanged. In whatever way the co-ordinating system of 
the four axes may be rotated the past always remains the past and the future 
the future. The limiting cone, as the figure shows, is a double cone, con- 
sisting of the cone of the past and the cone of the future, both of which 
meet at the zero point of the present. Outside the cone of limits every spatial 
element, for example x, can be completely reversed so that its two directions, 
backwards and forwards, are reversed. 

So though space and time form a unified four dimensional continuum, 
nevertheless the familiar differences of spatial and temporal direction result 
from the non-Euclidian geometry of the continuum. From the principle of 
the unification of the space-tinie continuum, therefore, we can perceive how 
remarkably intelligent is the mathematical ordering of the world through 
natural law. This is only one example of the fact. From whichever side we 
view the laws of nature we must marvel at the intelligence and the wonderful 
mathematical harmony which we encounter there. 


For a long time it was thought that the phenomena which we observe 
in the ether with our apparatus, as the phenomena of electricity, magnetism, 
and gravitation, were to be regarded as finalities and that it was not necessary 
to relate them to any other, more deeply hidden, causes. Today, however, 
we have discovered in the physics of the ether, consequently in the real basis 
of physics, a development similar to that which took place considerably earlier 
in an especially important section of physics, namely in the mechanics of 
material bodies. Formerly a unified material body was regarded as a con- 
tinuum. If elastic stresses occurred in it they were regarded as a continuously 
extending condition of tension. We will try to make this clear in the case 
of a body of gas. Suppose some gas (nitrogen, oxygen, or hydrogen) be 
compressed in a steel flask. It was formerly thought that this gas filled its 
container as a unified continuum, in complete rest, and that the whole was in 
a state of elastic stress which showed itself in the force with which it pressed 
against the walls of the container. Today, compelled by various facts which 
have been repeatedly demonstrated, we have been forced to accept an entirely 
different theory concerning the gas. According to this theory it is not a 
continuum but consists, like a sand storm, of the entirely immeasurable con- 
fusion of an innumerable multitude of tiny particles of molecules. These 
particles move quite without order, in all directions and past each other, as 
a result of their collisions with each other; each one of them describes a 
complicated, irregular, zig-zag course similar to that of a single gnat in a 
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swarm. Because of the countless number of molecules, even within the 
bounds of microscopic space, the gas appears as a uniform continuum, and 
because every possible direction of motion of the molecules occurs with equal 
frequency, the whole appears to us as a static mass. The rapidly moving, 
frequently colliding molecules have the natural tendency to spread out in 
all directions in surrounding space. This tendency is what we observe as the 
elastic pressure of the gas. For, as the molecules beat against the walls of the 
container which restrains their dissipation in surrounding space, the gas exerts 
a force against the walls as it presses outward. By this force the elastic stress 
is measured. 


Formerly its lucidity was regarded as a particular advantage of the 
molecular theory. Today we think otherwise. Through deeper study of 
the facts we have come to the result that we cannot stop with conveniently 
clear concepts. On the contrary, paradoxical as it may sound, we find our- 
selves finally confronted with the task of explaining what is comfortably 
clear by something that is not at all clear. The molecules of matter, which 
as tiny material particles seem to be such simple things, we explain as foci 
of energy of the condition of the ether. However, the ether itself, which as 
a uniform, completely immobile continuum fills space and its various condi- 
tions, appears to us as something decidedly lacking in clearness. For a long 
time attempts were made to regard the ether as an attenuated, elastic, and 
mobile matter, but these attempts have proven entirely fruitless. We have 
to give up all so-called simplicity. 

As we observe these facts, we can say that very recently a certain analogy 
to the development of the molecular theory of matter has become apparent 
in the development of the physics of the ether. A wealth of weighty facts 
demonstrates that the electric, magnetic, and gravitational conditions which 
we observe with our instruments, and which seem to be continuous conditions 
filling space, must be the result of tremendously complicated and confused 
occurrences in the ether which we cannot observe but can only arrive at 
theoretically. Among the facts which prove this we have always to deal 
with the so-called energy quanta. Energy is not, as we were accustomed 
to think of it in the continuum theory of the ether, diffused continuously in 
the ether, but appears as definite, finite quanta of energy. So we must con- 
clude that the apparently continuous conditions of the ether are a mere 
appearance that has been produced by an irregular confusion of colliding 
single occurrences similar to the apparently continuous elastic tension of the 
gas, which appearance has been simulated by the innumerably repeated, irreg- 
ular collisions of the molecules. For this reason, according to the newer 
so-called quantum theory, the directly observed phenomena of the ether are 
regarded as averages. It is true that we are not yet able to state more 
exactly how the collisions, which are predicated, actually take place. But 
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we may assume that the same spirit of mathematical order which we perceive 
in directly observed phenomena also govern the minutest phenomena of the 
ether. Only here it operates in a mysterious secrecy into which we cannot 
penetrate. But our observations and our calculations are necessarily limited 
to the consideration of the average values of the operations of these exceed- 
ingly manifold and diverse single occurrences that take place unseen. Although 
within these limitations we have been able to master the physical world intel- 
lectually to an amazing degree, yet we can never really grasp the final basis 
of all physical phenomena. 

When we keep all this in mind we are forced to say that a thoughtful 
scientific investigator of nature is compelled, in a certain sense, to be a devout 
man. For he has to bow in reverence before the divine Spirit, so evident in 
nature, as a spirit related to our spirit, but which, on the other hand, in the 
immeasurable diversity of phenomena, always remains incomprehensible to 
us. Yet how far is this piety still removed from the really living devotion 
of a Christian! We might say 4s far removed as the unfeeling external-world, 
which we investigate scientifically, is removed from the pulsating life of our 
own personality, from our own ego. 

For—about this we must be clear—the living concept of personality, the 
“T,” lies completely outside the domain of the concepts by which the picture 
of the physical world is comprehended. It is true that each one can observe 
his own impressions and his own thoughts and so in the study of psychology 
make them the objects of a natural scientific investigation. But the intellectual 
and spiritual phenomena, when they are observed scientifically, at once be- 
come a part of the external world. The ego that observes them disassociates 
itself from them and regards them just like all the other constituents of the 
external world. Finally, if the investigation be carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, even the so-called intellectual phenomena become, for the investigator, 
phenomena that take place in the world of space and time, and specifically 
in a definite body existing in the world which is designated as “my body,” 
or, more exactly, as the nervous system or brain of this body. But in all 
such investigations the “I” itself remains to a certain extent hermetically 
inclosed in a cell, shut off from the external world, and it looks out, as through 
a window, full of wonder at all that which takes place outside, but it is not 
present there itself. 

Consequently religious experience alone cannot lead on, out of natural 
science, to anything more than a pantheism in which the experience of our 
own personality retires completely behind the experience of the external 
world. This pantheistic religiosity utterly lacks the consciousness of the 
personal responsibility of the ego and of the difference between good and 
evil. And yet it is only through the consciousness of personal responsibility 
that we first become true men, The scientific investigator is likewise a man; 
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it is not possible to think of him without his ego which perceives the external 
world and which feels itself obligated to the strictest honesty. But, according 
to the methods of the natural sciences, this ego is only placed opposite the 
world of perceptions ; it does not occur in this world itself, and so the concept 
of honesty cannot be established by the methods of natural science. To begin 
with, the methods of reason exclude from the picture of the world whatever 
they cannot control. Therefore it is impossible to penetrate to the actual 
essence of reality—the “thing in itself,’ as Kant calls it—through the under- 
standing, and so man has been forced to construct for himself, alongside of 
natural science, a science of spiritual things in which personality has a place. 
In these two different forms of science he views the world from two different 
sides. That is an emergency measure that grows out of the fact that he 
cannot really penetrate the world. Even the science of the spirit is inade- 
quate, though in another way than natural science. Both forms of science 
are separated from each other by the uncannily divisive riddle involved in 
the question of the mysterious connection between the world of nature and 
the world of the spirit. The philosophy of the eighteenth century called this 
riddle “the psycho-physical problem.” It sought for some solution—in vain! 
We cannot even clearly formulate the question, let alone solve it. 

In the same way the divine Spirit always remains a riddle for natural 
science, a dark unsolvable mystery. Intuitively we feel His presence in nature, 
but there He is silent. Natural science cannot come to a knowledge of God 
because it has excluded personality from its world. But psychology is also 
partial ; it does not lead to a knowledge of God either. If we had to depend 
on our own powers we would forever remain in darkness. With all our 
seeking and erring we would finally be driven to despair if God Himself 
did not seek us, and if He had not revealed Himself to us in a human per- 
sonality in Christ Jesus, in that Man who could say, “He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” The coming of Jesus Christ into our world is the 
great miracle of blessing through which all whose eyes have been opened 
find rest from their seeking and erring and despair, rest in God. This wonder 
is greater than all the wonders which modern natural science has discovered 
in its world because God here meets us as a personality. There the darkness © 
disappears ; Christ is the light of the world. 

To many of the cultured men of today, and particularly to those trained 
in the natural sciences, it is true that the teaching of the revelation of God 
in Christ Jesus is foolishness, just as it was for many cultivated Greeks in 
olden times. And yet the inquirers, whether the philosophers or the natural 
scientists, are the ones who seek after the revelations of the divine Spirit 
with the greatest effort and devotion. How, then, does it come about that 
they are just the ones who rebel against the most glorious revelation of God? 
The reason lies in the fact that we are very prone to overvalue the efficiency 
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of the tools which we have learned to handle most skillfully, and finally only 
to recognize what we have gained for ourselves by means of these tools. So 
it can easily come to pass that a student of nature will not give up the impos- 
ing methods of the intellect that he has used so successfully when he is con- 
fronted by questions that lie outside the domain of the intellect, and especially 
because he is bent on seeking God with his own powers, instead of letting 
God seek him. For this reason there was a time when the theologians re- 
garded all natural science with suspicion. But nothing could be more mis- 
taken. It is only the self-will of man, encouraged by the results of his scien- 
tific work, that prevents him from surrendering himself to God. The results 
themselves, which research has brought to light in clear and sober honesty 
by means of the intellectual instruments given us by God, are much rather 
inclined to arouse in us the question concerning God and to arouse a desire 
for a knowledge of God; though they cannot lead us further, they can at 
least prepare us to receive with open hearts the message of the revelation 
of God in Jesus Christ. 


LOEHE’S LUTHERAN COLONIES IN AMERICA 


HOMER R. GREENHOLT 
Chicago, Illinois 


LTHOUGH the pastor of a small German parish in Bavaria, Johann 

Konrad Wilhelm Loehe (1808-1872) was among the outstanding clergy- 
men of his day: he was a diligent student of liturgies; he was endowed with 
remarkable ability as a pastor; he was a voluminous writer on ecclesiastical 
matters of every sort; he founded many institutions of mercy in his parish 
and a commendable number in America; he assisted scores of Nothelfer 
whom he had sent to the German Lutherans in America; he organized and 
directed colonies to Saginaw County, Michigan; he sponsored and promoted 
synodical organizations in America; he despatched and financed missions 
among the American Indians; and he was influential in the ecclesiastical 
circles of Germany. 

Loehe’s interest in the religious plight of multitudes of Germans scat- 
tered over North America was aroused by Wyneken’s Notruf (“emergency 
call’) which appeared in Germany in the early forties of the last century. 
It told how the German Lutherans living in the Middle West of North Amer- 
ica were either becoming members of the numerous “sects” or were being 
lost entirely to the church. When Wyneken, who had been located in a parish 
in Fort Wayne, Indiana, went back to Germany, in 1841-1843, to present 
the situation of the American Lutherans, he visited Loehe in Neuendettelsau, 
believing that the latter was in a position to respond to his call for help. 
From these contacts Loehe derived his impulse to help the German Lutherans 
in America. However, the methods of extending help were in part the result 
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of reflecting upon his various problems, domestic and foreign, and, in part, 
the product of circumstances. 

Essentially Loehe was a man of many interests in so far as they were 
related to the church and his parish. Whether he dealt with matters religious, 
national, or social, he approached them from the point of view of a church- 
man. Stated more concretely, he was an ultra-Lutheran who claimed that 
the Lutheran Church was the purest particular church among the particular 
churches, such as the Reformed and the Roman Catholic. At a time when 
church union was widely discussed and even enforced by the state, he insisted 
on a Lutheran approach to church union. The genuine Scriptural nature of 
the Lutheran Confessions, he affirmed, gave the Lutheran Church its priority 
of rank among the churches. Since, however, Lutheranism.was not every- 
where the same, he also believed in the superiority of the German Lutheran 
Church over the Lutheran Churches elsewhere. For example, he contrasted 
the German Lutheran Church with the American Lutheran to the disparage- 
ment of the latter. Again, the Bavarian Union was not to Loehe’s liking and 
he contributed much toward bringing about its dissolution and the establish- 
ment of separate ecclesiastical organizations for the Lutherans and the Re- 
formed. Of the numerous charitable and educational institutions which he 
founded or supported all were intended for German Lutherans only. There 
were, however, occasions when he thought in terms of ecumenical 
Lutheranism. 

Along with his staunch adherence to the Lutheran Church went a belief 
in the sole efficacy of the German language as an instrument for the main- 
tenance and perpetuation of German culture and the Lutheran Church. From 
all who were in any way indebted to him for guidance and support, he 
exacted a pledge to the perpetual use of the German tongue. 

In his German environment Loehe was not only affected by, but was 
also an active agent in, the Inner Mission movement. This points to Loehe’s 
positive social consciousness. For several decades foreign missionary societies 
had been springing up in Germany wherever they were not prohibited by the 
state. Loehe, however, was first attracted to the work of the Inner Mission. 
Later he attempted in self-justification to combine foreign missionary activi- 
ties with those of the Inner Mission. It was in connection with his interest 
in the Inner Mission that his initial concern was aroused in the Germans 
who had emigrated to North America and had scattered themselves over its 
wide expanse of territory without having made any provision for spiritual 
care. 

To promote the welfare of the Germans mentioned by Wyneken, Loehe 
hastily prepared Nothelfer, or “emergency men,” who in the beginning were 
instructed to perform the duties of school teaching both among the children 
and the parents of the German families. The Nothelfer, however, soon en- 
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tered the ministry because the Germans in America were more favorably 
disposed toward the church. The German leaders were quick to object to 
Loehe’s use of scantily educated men in the ministry, but the latter met their 
arguments by asserting that “necessity knew no law.” During the years of 
Loehe’s active interest in America more than eighty men, whom he had dis- 
patched as workers for the Lutheran Church, accomplished much in the way 
of organizing congregations and in nurturing the spiritually destitute. Fre- 
quently the Nothelfer gave valuable encouragement to the young American 
institutions of learning by entering them for additional training. To the 
seminary which he founded in Fort Wayne, Indiana, in 1846, Loehe sent the 
first eleven students. Loehe regularly sent books with the Nothelfer to those 
schools which met his approval. Many of these students could never have 
pursued their studies without the financial support which he advanced to them. 
Furthermore, he opened up to them access to those devoted Lutherans in the 
Fatherland who were willing to offer aid of any kind. These men, whom 
Loehe had indoctrinated and sent to minister to the spiritual needs of the 
Germans in North America, assiduously promoted a strict denominationalism 
and gave great impetus to the conservative reaction which had already mani- 
fested itself in the older Lutheran synods. In every instance they opposed 
any so-called Lutherans who tolerated co-operation with non-Lutherans. 
Upon their arrival in America they joined the already existing Lutheran 
synods in Ohio and Michigan only to withdraw shortly afterward in order 
to help set up a more strictly confessional Lutheran synod, the Missouri 
Synod. 

Wyneken and the early Nothelfer made it clear to Loehe that a great 
need of the new congregations in America was some order of service which 
the inexperienced ministers could employ for guidance. Here was a chal- 
lenge and Loehe, to meet the need, labored diligently and happily in the 
preparation of an Agende. While he early realized that the Agende might 
not be suited for all situations, he looked forward to the day when the Lu- 
theran form of worship represented in it should be the delight of the whole 
Lutheran Church. It is admitted on all sides that Loehe’s Agende was a 
guide in the recovery of the Lutheran ritual which culminated in the Common 
Service. The authors of the Order of Service of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, 1860, acknowledged their indebtedness to Loehe’s liturgical studies. 

Stirred by reading accounts of injustices perpetrated upon the American 
Indians by the whites, and impelled by internal and external pressure to con- 
cern himself about the heathen, Loehe conceived the idea of combining the 
activities of the mission among the Germans in America with those of a 
mission to the American Indians. Out of this idea sprang Frankenmut, the 
first colony of Lutherans which he organized and sent to Saginaw County, 


Michigan, in 1845. 
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Frankenmut, which was intended to be a model German Lutheran com- 
munity and a base for the activities of its missionary-pastor, August Craemer, 
while he labored among the Indians, had in respect to its missionary objective 
a brief career of but five years. At the very beginning of its existence, in 
1847, the Missouri synod sought control of the mission and Loehe made the 
transfer. During the period in which Frankenmut functioned as a mission 
its pastor baptized thirty or more Indian children and was instrumental in 
establishing a daughter station at Bethany, an Indian village, in Gratiot 
County, Michigan. On the other hand, Pastor Craemer’s plan to establish 
an English Indian school in Frankenmut and draw the Indian children to it 
for Christian instruction was impracticable. Epidemics of sickness, the 
migratory habits of the Indians, the tendency of many Indian children to 
resent discipline and return to their wild haunts, unsatisfactory interpreters, 
the great distances from the tribes to the school, the interference of Meth- 
odist missionaries, the intrigues of traders, and the removal of the Indians 
by the government caused Frankenmut to abandon its missionary purpose in 
favor of the Bethany station. 

A decade later for similar reasons the efforts put forth by the several 
missionaries at Bethany came to naught, if one were to conclude that helping 
several families to adopt a more settled life on farms or assisting the weak 
and needy was inconsequential. But rather than surrender their missionary 
purpose with undue haste, the Lutherans followed the Indians to Isabella 
County, twenty-five miles to the north of Bethany, where the government 
had induced the Indians to take land in severalty. With experiences strikingly 
like those encountered in the earlier missions and by the missionaries of all 
denominations, the Missouri Synod by 1869 had come to view Indian mis- 
sions as hopeless and abandoned the work in Michigan. Loehe, however, 
upon relinquishing his projects in Michigan in 1853, transferred his coloni- 
zation capital to the support of mission congregations and mniission stations 
in Iowa. 

Frankenmut was also the scene of Loehe’s attempt to put into operation 
his grandiose colonization scheme. To prevent the German Lutheran emi- 
grants from scattering pell-mell over North America to the detriment of 
their Lutheran faith, Loehe proposed to gather those German Lutherans 
who were planning to emigrate, band them together with Lutheran pastors 
by means of Kirchenordnungen, and dispatch the colonies formed to settle 
in the neighborhood of Frankenmut. Perchance, Loehe conjectured, Mich- 
igan might even become a German state. While he never succeeded in a 
fraction of what his scheme anticipated, he did establish three more colonies, 
Frankentrost, Frankenlust, and Frankenhilf, which with their churches and 
schools have persisted until today. Incidentally these colonies were a stimu- 
lation to others who founded colonies in the region. One example is Amelith. 

Frankentrost was estabished on the Frankenmut model. But Frankenlust 
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and Frankenhilf resulted from the use of Loehe’s revolving capital which he 
had raised by loans and a personal contribution and which he planned to 
invest in land for successive colonies. Unfortunately events in Europe and 
America interfered with the operations of the revolving capital. The general 
upheaval of 1848 checked the emigration of the type of person who was 
acceptable to, or willing to go to, the strictly Lutheran colonies. In the unrest 
Loehe and the bank in Nuernberg, which had extended a loan to him, grew 
panicky and drew back from the undertaking. Consequently the first years 
of Frankenlust, established in 1848, were stunted and the colonization plan 
was endangered. By 1850, however, immigrants appeared again. There- 
after Frankenlust gradually moved forward. Meanwhile, without Loehe’s 
recommendation, the pastors of the colonies proceeded to stake out a tract 
for a new colony. Having recovered slightly from his fears, Loehe then 
decided to experiment with colonization as a technique for alleviating certain 
social ills of the average Bavarian parish in which impoverished young people 
were not legally permitted to marry. 

This was the origin of Frankenhilf which was established in 1851. Here, 
again, Loehe had not reckoned sufficiently with the whirl of circumstances. 
To equip and settle poor people in the new world was a complicated task. 
Before any one could start farming there was a certain minimum of things 
required. Money had to be supplied for the purchase of land. Repayment of 
loans was destined to be tardy. In his efforts to secure favorable agreements 
with the shipping interests, Loehe discovered that they did not have the 
same concern for the Lutherans that he had. Furthermore, Loehe was not 
able to assume responsibility for the expenses of transportation in case the 
poor emigrants died before they had paid their debts to the companies. The 
revolving fund itself was never more than about twelve hundred dollars. And 
the poor frequently deserted the colony along the way if an opportunity for 
earning money presented itself. 

Loehe’s doctrinal dispute with the Missouri Synod concerning the ques- 
tions of the church and the ministerial office was temporarily pushed into 
the background in the early “fifties. Thereupon Loehe redoubled his efforts 
in Saginaw County, but in such a manner as to bring his work in Michigan 
to a speedy close. He had decided to erect a “pilgrim house” in Saginaw 
City and open a school teachers’ seminary. In the case of the former the day 
of its need had passed since the immigrants generally had enough friends in 
the valley to take care of them until they were settled and the rise of East 
Saginaw City had replaced Saginaw City as the port of entry to the colonies. 
As for the latter, it was an endless source of trouble because the director of 
the school had brought instructions from Loehe not to turn over the control 
of the property to the Missouri Synod. Loehe had developed a definite dis- 
like for the rdle of one who founded institutions in America only to lose 
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control immediately as in the instances of the Frankenmut mission and the 
seminary at Fort Wayne. When in addition to the squabble with the Mis- 
souri Synod which followed, he suggested the institutionalizing of Franken- 
hilf and the use of the funds derived from the land to help poor immigrants, 
a storm of protest arose in the colony which resulted in a split in the congre- 
gation. From all sides came the cry of European dictatorship. 

It was time to take stock of things. Hundreds of Germans who were 
not Lutheran or who were even anti-ecclesiastical had poured into the region 
of the colonies. Non-Lutheran groups bought tracts of land adjoining the 
colonies. The English speaking colonists were coming into the region and 
blocked the expansion of the colonies in some directions. The rising price of 
land made a small capital increasingly less adequate for needs. While he 
generously respected the suggestion of the director of the school in Saginaw 
City that he buy a tract of land on the Tittibawassee for an enormous sum of 
money, he had to tell the latter that the European Germans were no longer 
interested in America and were refusing to contribute to the cause. 

From America came the advice that Loehe should move slowly in found- 
ing colonies and should make sure that the last one was sufficiently strong 
before commencing another. In no instance was he to coerce people into 
them. Furthermore, he was told that the Lutheran Church in America was 
not being served most usefully by sending faithful Lutherans to a few colonies 
when there were so many hopeful small congregations which needed to be 
strengthened. Another curious question was how the German colonies, sur- 
rounded completely by the English, were to serve as “light and salt” to the 
German Lutherans in Wisconsin, Iowa, and Missouri. 

The dispute about the school teachers’ seminary and Frankenhilf became 
so bitter that the president of the Missouri Synod was asked to try concilia- 
tion. President Wyneken, after futile attempts at making adjustments, 
ordered the director of the school to seek a place for further activities in a 
region where the Missouri Synod did not operate. In 1853 several of Loehe’s 
men left for Iowa and Loehe himself decided to transfer all his interests in 
America to the latter place. In his own judgment Loehe concluded that the 
colonization fund had fulfilled its purpose in so far as it made Saginaw 
County a gathering place for Lutheran immigrants. 

After more than a decade of experimentation in America, and after the 
European Germans had lost much of their interest in America, Loehe began 
to concentrate upon the establishment of charitable institutions in his own 
parish of Neuendettelsau. In this latter phase of his work he was eminently 
successful, for he founded almost a score of institutions. Concerning his 
undertakings in America he declared that they rarely resulted in what he had 
hoped to attain. 

With the exception of Frankentrost, the colonies were not, contrary to 
Loehe’s wish, organized after the pattern of the German village. Gradually 
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the number of divine services became less and less. A few English people 
pushed their way into the colonies. Germans in the midst of the English 
could persist in the allegiance to their German pledge only with difficulty. 
Increasingly the colonists felt the importance of knowing the English lan- 
guage to safeguard their material interests. At the outset Frankenmut at- 
tempted to maintain an English Indian school in a German community. The 
law of the state required that the English language must be used in the 
district schools, and whenever the colonies established schools they had to 
make provision for its use. Very early in the history of the colonies some 
leaders expressed the desire to know the English language in order that 
they might become better American citizens. And for the same reason they 
were determined to teach their children English as well as German. For the 
internal life of the colony, however, the German language prevailed. This at 
least was as Loehe wished it; the German people were thereby guaranteed a 
sufficient body of German religious literature of every sort. 

As a German community Frankenmut grew more rapidly than the other 
colonies, enjoyed a remarkable prosperity, acquired a reputation for being 
the outstanding township in Saginaw County, and exercised a major influence 
in attracting Germans to that section of Michigan. From its membership 
came some of the county’s leaders. It is an excellent example of communal 
co-operation. ‘Its schools have kept pace with the best in the state; its 
church has remained central in the community life. Even to this day Frank- 
enmut has maintained a certain uniqueness in the life of the county.’ 


1 Loehe and his numerous activities became the writer’s object of interest as the 
result of translating a series of letters in a collection of Loehe’s correspondence now 
in the possession of the University of Chicago. Contiriued investigation brought the 
conviction that Loehe was a Lutheran churchman whose contributions to his church 
were altogether too little known. From the large collection of Loehe’s correspondence 
the writer singled out a particular group of letters which were made the basis of this 
study. In this group are approximately seventy-five German letters, many of which 
assume the proportains of large and detailed reports. They deal with every aspect of 
the American work of Loehe’s Nothelfer, relate the story of the formation and planting 
of his Franconian colonies in Michigan, discuss doctrinal issues, tell of the growth of 
communities and congregations, report the labors of his missionaries sent to the American 
Indians, and sketch his plans and projects for promoting the Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. As a complement to these valuable sources the author made use of Loehe’s 
Kirchliche Mittheilungen, 1843-1866, consisting of twenty-four volumes in six bound 
volumes. These contain entire letters, extracts from letters and journals, missionary re- 
ports, travel adventures, a Kirchenordnung, Instructions to Nothelfer, constitutions of 
ecclesiastical organizations, and data of every sort necessary for an appreciation of the 
field work done by Loehe’s men and colonies. Loehe himself was a voluminous writer 
on matters pertaining to the Lutheran Church and many of his works have been con- 
sulted, including several volumes of his published sermons. Other helpful information 
was secured from histories of the German Lutheran congregations in the Franconian 


colonies. 
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Studies in the Liturgy. By F. R. Webber. Erie: Ashby Printing Company, 1938. v, 
231 pages. $3.50. 


The author of Church Symbolism and The Small Church has made another con- 
tribution to American liturgical studies which is a sign of the growing influence of the 
Common Service in the life of the church. The material which appears here was first 
begun in pamphlet form, and later was gathered, and supplemented with additional chap- 
ters, to form the present book. F 

Mr. Webber has given us a thoughtful and useful book which discusses The Service 
in detail, with historical and comparative notes, and with indications for the proper use 
of the several parts of the liturgy. The eleven chapters which deal with The Service 
form the major part of the work and comprise one hundred forty-six pages. Four addi- 
tional chapters take up related matters, such as the nature of the subject, the question of 
a great Trinitarian thanksgiving, the necessity of service revision, and practical observa- 
tions. 

One of the best sections of Studies in the Liturgy is the chapter which deals with 
the collect. After a discussion of the structure of collects, the author enters upon unusual 
and original studies in the translations of these prayers, in which there is a comparison 
of the Lutheran and Anglican versions with the original collects from the Latin rite. 
The results of these studies show the greater faithfulness and economy of language 
which mark the Lutheran versions, and the more wordy departures of the Anglican 
translations from the texts of the Latin collects. While the literary merits of the Anglican 
versions are recognized, the greater conservatism of Luther and his co-laborers in retain- 
ing the Latin prayers is clearly shown. It is unfortunate that an otherwise fine discussion 
is marred by a rather irrelevant attack on Modernists, which is dragged in in connection 
with the treatment of the Trinitarian ending of the collects. It is not always necessary 
to season the dish with the spice of polemic theology. 

With the original studies of the collects are presented some impressive examples of 
good and bad translations. One of the best specimens, however, is not a translation, 
but a recently-composed ‘‘modern” collect, which is quoted by the author: 


Almighty God, Thou art eternal, immortal, invisible; superabundant in goodness; 
incomprehensible in all Thy works. Our sins are glaringly apparent in Thy sight. Our 
helplessness is outstanding, and we are definitely unable to save ourselves. Send Thy 
dear Son to stand on the Mount Sinai of our modern social and political superstructure, 
so that in His commandments and promises we may find the panacea for the ills of 
society, and the Utopia of all our natural aspirations. Amen. 


It is no wonder that Mr. Webber says of the foregoing, “It has none of the character- 
istics of a collect, it is lacking in beauty of thought and of rhythm, and about the only 
catch-words of the moment that have been overlooked are ‘quote’ and ‘unquote.’” 

Under the discussion of the Epistle, Gospel, and their Responses, the author has 
some pertinent statements concerning the liturgical material which is the common prop- 
erty of all the historic churches. The truth he expresses is one which needs emphasis at 
all times when church members are erroneously led to believe that some of the devotional 
commonplaces are theirs and theirs alone. 


1 Books reviewed or noticed in these pages may be secured through the United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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It is curious [says the author] that most people are not aware of the universal char- 
acter of these two Lessons, and the other parts of the service of the western church. 
British people of unquestioned educational and cultural background have assured us that 
these lessons are a peculiar treasure of the Church of England, and are found nowhere 
else. The American Episcopalians are equally sure that the Epistles and Gospels are 
distinctive of the Protestant Episcopal Church. . . . Lutherans, on the other hand, 
invariably speak of “our Lutheran series of Epistles and Gospels,” and with them the 
only question is whether they originated in Philadelphia, Columbus, St. Louis, Rock 
Island, or the Twin Cities. The Roman Catholic is amused at all this, for he is prepared 
to show from his little Manual of Prayer or some such book, that the Epistles and 
Gospels are his very own, and have the nihil obstat and the imprimatur of Holy Church. 


The importance of correctness in making announcement of the Epistle and Gospel is 
given due emphasis in this chapter. It is a matter that cannot be mentioned too often. 
In the discussion one comes upon amusing indirect evidence of quaini customs obtaining 
in certain regions. “Such expressions as ‘The Gospel for this First Sunday in Advent,’ 
etc., as well as the sermonic introduction, ‘The Christian congregation will hear with 
devout attention,’ are out of place here.” 

Chapter Seven, which deals with the Creed, presents an account of the growth of 
the Creeds and their place in the worship of the church. There is a repetition of a com- 
mon superficial impression concerning the use of the word “catholic” in the Creeds. The 
author writes, “They (the Lutherans) altered the word ‘catholic,’ which became ‘Chris- 
tian,’ in both the Nicene and the Apostles’ Creeds, although many of them looked upon 
this as unfortunate and a denial of their place in the Church Universal.” The suggestions 
for the musical treatment of the Creed show fine taste and knowedge on the author’s 
part. Elsewhere in the book are full and discerning remarks on the different types of 
liturgical chant and of other service music. 

It is not possible to consider here all the forward-looking suggestions which Mr. 
Webber makes for the improvement of the church’s worship. Mention ought to be made, 
however, of the material presented in pages 177 to 194, where there is a group of new 
and appropriate collects. These prayers ought, in many cases, to prove useful in the 
parish church. There are about one hundred collects for special needs. Most of them 
are quite acceptable, with reference both to devotional content and literary form. How- 
ever, a few have hardly the proper ring to them; for they express a spirit of disputation 
rather than of devotion. But they will probably take care of themselves, and not enjoy 
much use. 

Some of the chapters are more carefully worked out than others; as a result there 
is much unevenness of treatment. At times the discussion is weakened by needless de- 
partures from the subject in hand. Some of Mr. Webber’s finest writing is to be seen 
in the last chapter, “Some Practical Observations.” Here the passages dealing with 
“ghosts about the altar,” and with a service in a small ancient church near the mouth 
of the Tamar, are quite charming. 

Mr. Webber’s book is a real contribution to the discussion of the liturgy of the 
church. Lutherans who desire to know more about the principles, spirit, and details of 
the church’s service will do well to get this work. While it is far from being definitive, 
it is a true harbinger of the better days which lie ahead for the worship of the church. 

GrorcE R. SELTZER 


Art and Character. By Albert Edward Bailey. New York: Abingdon Press, 1938. 354 
pages and 44 illustrations ; index of 1,700 pictures. $3.75. 

This new book by Professor Bailey will be welcomed by students of art and of 
religion who already know his earlier works on The Gospel in Art and Christ in Recent 
Art. For ten years professor of Religious Art in the Boston University School of 
Religious Education and occasional lecturer in various colleges and theological seminaries, 
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and with his studies reinforced by extensive travel, Professor Bailey is unusually well 
equipped to discuss his subject with authority and persuasiveness. 

The book is a fine study of all the possible relationships of art and personality from 
the Christian point of view. The title might perhaps more accurately be “Character and 
Art” instead of “Art and Character,” for the work is more an artistic illustration of 
moral and spiritual values than an ethical interpretation of art. The author discusses 
familiarly the great art of all ages and with fine insight and discrimination fits it all 
into the psychological pattern he designs for the behavior of the individual and society. 

Essentially a modernist, whose theology rarely rises above the levels of a refined 
humanism and whose absorption in the social gospel limits his views of salvation to the 
possible evolution of an altruistic society on earth, he still believes that “the Gospel of 
the year 50 A. D. is quite in accord with the 20th century psychology and still has the 
power to save a civilization that is on the verge of collapse.” 

One who thinks of human personality in terms of the utterances of the Hebrew 
prophets and of our Lord, and who thinks of the transformation of character and of 
salvation as an approximation to the divine rather than an adjustment to human society. 
misses something very important in the book. There is little recognition of the essential 
majesty and transcendent glory of the Divine Being, of the dignity and worth of the 
human personality, and of the spiritual qualities of awe, reverence, and personal devotion 
to Christ which established the foundations upon which all great religious art unques- 
tionably rests. 

With this said, the real and important values of the book must be recognized. It 
begins with a sketch of the Language of Art (lines, composition, rhythm, focus, color, 
symbolism, etc.) and the Nature and Function of Art as emotion, insight, imagery, ideal- 
ism, etc. Then follows a description of the Nature of Personality and of its transforma- 
tion by experience, conscience, reflection, and control into such personal fruits as joy, 
courage, forgiveness, patience, and self-sacrifice and the social fruits of good will as over 
against greed and the will to power. 

This pattern is filled in richly with illustrative material from significant art of all 
classifications except that of music, which is scarcely mentioned. Representative works 
in architecture, painting, sculpture, and stained glass are brought forward with uncanny 
penetration of hidden moral and spiritual values. To one at all familiar with the 
representative art of the past, this psychological interpretation is not only interesting 
but rewarding. Occasionally the reading of modern, subtle, psychological ideas into the 
works of artists whose concepts of religion and life were simple and robust is a bit 
incongruous. But for the most part, it is appropriate and convincing. 

Nearly half of the book has to do with religious art. There is an historical survey 
of this which begins with the early Christian centuries and reaches well into the 19th 
and 20th centuries with accurate descriptions of the Nazarenes, Pre-Raphaelites, and 
particular appreciation of the art of Edouard von Gebhardt and Fritz von Uhde. The 
really modern artists are described as “history-minded, science-minded, socially-minded. 
They are religious but not ecclesiastical, reverent but not superstitious, theologically agnos- 
tic and yet loyal to essential human values.” 

The book possesses real values for religious educators and teachers in general. It 
covers practically all the available illustrative art material within its special field and 
shows how best this can be used by teachers and students. Each chapter or section con- 
cludes with a list of readings (books and selected chapters) and a list of pictures for 
study. There is an index of 1,700 usable pictures with a key to art publishers and 
dealers. The pictures are classified with reference to spiritual values and psychological 
qualities. Forty-four pages of good illustrations conclude the volume which is a serious 
and successful attempt to explore and interpret an interesting but difficult field. 

LutHer D. Reep 
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God the Creator. By George S. Hendry. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 1938. 170 
pages. $1.50. 


This reassuring little book by a young Scottish divine and scholar contains the 
Hastie Lectures delivered at the University of Glasgow in 1935. The title is somewhat 
misleading, since it is not a study of the problem of origins. It is an essay on the nature 
s the Christian knowedge of God, how we can and how we cannot have that knowledge. 
‘God the Creator” means the God of the Bible, the Almighty, living, “wholly other” 
God, who is by no means a thought abstraction or a link, even a golden link, in the chain 
of cosmic being. It means the God of faith, not the God of thought. 

The whole argument is outlined in the first of the five chapters, “The Knowledge of 
God.” It is as follows: The current theology of England and America is engaged in the 
attempt to “think out anew, in the light of modern knowledge, the foundation affirma- 
tions” of Christianity on the basis of the religious consciousness, by the empirical method 
of science. This is the old attempt to rationalize religion, and it is inappropriate and 
misleading. For God is not of the same order of being as the objects investigated by 
empirical science, and is not amenable to the same treatment. God is not accessible to 
the human mind except by His own revelations. “The God which thought aspires to 
comprehend is an idol of its own making.’ Revelation is an act of divine disclosure and 
not an act of human perception, the result of man’s quest. The religious consciousness 
itself bears this as its first testimony. “The first thing is God’s quest for man, and then 
comes man’s personal response, which is not so much finding God as being found by 
Him. Man’s response is the decision of faith, and faith is passion rather than action. 
Faith is the recognition that we ourselves are known of God, not the completion of the 
act of knowing Him.” It is a denial of the very nature of revelation to regard it as the 
sum of all discoveries, inventions, perceptions, and intuitions. The object arrived at 
through these processes is not God but a philosophic postulate or an extension of our 
world. Revelation is “the break-in of the ‘wholly other.’ There is no coming to meet 
it on the part of our perceptive faculties. It has no point of contact in our nature or 
experience. There can be no apprehension of it by the ordinary psychic equipment. We 
cannot behold it or think it or feel it or intuit it.’ It is apprehended by faith, which is 
pure passivity, man becoming “the echo or resonance of the Word of God,” but is also 
pure activity, “the totality act, the ‘existential’ decision of man.’ The delivery of the 
God of faith from the strangle-hold of Greek philosophy, of faith from reason, was the 
achievement of the Reformers, especially Luther, “whom we must take for our master 
and guide.” Recent revival of the study of Luther and rediscovery of his insight has 
worked a Reformation on the Continent (he means the Barthian development), and 
“Scottish theology has to find its true affinity with the theology of continental Protes- 
tantism rather than with that of England or America.” 

The second chapter, “The God of Israel and the Gods of Greece,” presses the dis- 
tinction between the living God of Old Testament revelation and the idea of God which 
was the result of Greek speculation. The third chapter under the title “The Great 
Amalgamation” sketches the attempt to accommodate the faith of revelation to Hellenism 
—by which he means all philosophic rationalism—an attempt which began with the 
Apostolic Fathers and culminated in medieval scholasticism. The conclusion is that it 
produced, in Catholic theology, an “artificial combination of two things which cannot be 
combined.” This “illusory synthesis” was disrupted in two ways, by the Renaissance, 
Humanism, which took its rationalism into secular fields, and by Luther, who took the 
faith of revelation as the center of Christian truth and excluded reason. 

The fourth chapter on “Luther’s Theology” is one-third of the whole book. Luther’s 
theology, as Mr. Hendry develops it by copious quotation and keen analysis, has as its 
high points the doctrines of sin, of God’s grace, of the centrality of God’s act in Christ, 
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of the Law and the Gospel, of the Word and Sacraments, of the supremacy of God and 
His difference from men, of the meaning of faith, and especially Luther’s emphatic in- 
sistence that we can know nothing of God except through the incarnate Christ and that 
any speculation about Him otherwise is idolatry. “Luther was brought face to face with 
the living, personal God, the Creator, who stands in such a relation to man that it cannot 
be conceived in intellectual terms at all. God is to be encountered by faith alone in His 
revelation of Himself in His Word.” “Luther adheres to his principles of faith, and he 
never attempts to translate faith into knowledge.” 

The last chapter is on “The Fundamentals of the Christian Knowledge of God.” 
Hellenism is the name of an ever present tendency to try to bring the Christian faith 
into harmony with thought. But “when the faith is brought into harmony with-human 
thought, no matter of what age that thought may be, it is deprived of its essential char- 
acter” as a revelation; for “revelation is not a category of thought or an extension of it, 
but something absolutely unique, which moves in a direction contrary to that of thought 
and which in its impact upon thought creates a crisis.’ Every age must resist the 
incursions of “modern thought,” recur to the Word of God, “guard the marches between 
the revelation-faith and modern thought;”’ and this means not just secular thought but 
all formal theological thought as well. “The knowledge of God in His revelation is not 
something which can form part of a metaphysical system, not even the conclusive part.” 
We walk by faith, not by sight. 

This is an interesting, compact, closely reasoned book. It is based almost wholly on 
German scholarship, especially Luther, Barth, Brunner, and Schumann. Moreover, it 
does not content itself with a mere repetition of the old conservative statements, in the 
way this short summary of it may suggest. It has, in the main, the strength and weak- 
ness of the Barthian position. A strength, of course, is its emphasis on revelation and 
faith. A weakness is its implication that thought, or even speculation, can be excluded 
from any human reaction. This negative “otherness” of God is also a philosophical 
concept. Nor can we have anything but chaos without some kind of “system.” But as a 
protest against a self-sufficient, sometimes tyrannical intellectualism it is wholesome and 
very much needed in our time. And that is perhaps what Mr. Hendry set out to do, 
since he says of his book that “it is only prolegomena to the doctrine of God proper, and 
it leaves some important questions untouched.” 

A Lutheran cannot lay down this book without wondering what the rediscovered 
Luther will accomplish, once he is released from a rather rigid “system” into which he 
never could be quite comfortably crowded. Will a new race of spiritual children rise 
once more to bless him from an alien world? The divine truth is nothing if not Protean. 


At any rate, let us wish Luther Godspeed in Scotland! 
H. Grapy Davis 


The Borderland of Right and Wrong. By Theodore Graebner. St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House, 1938. 122 pages. 40 cents. 


This little book by a prominent theologian of the Missouri Synod is a defense of 
the concept of adiaphora (‘things or acts which are neither commanded nor forbidden 
by the Word of God”) as set forth in the tenth article of the Formula of Concord. 
After explaining in the Introduction the occasion and early history of this article, the 
author in the succeeding eleven chapters tackles his subject from Scriptural, Confessional, 
and practical angles. 

Although the emphasis of the original article was upon “Church Rites,’ considera- 
tion of this reference of the concept of adiaphora is confined largely to the first chapter 
under the title of “Ceremonies.” The Lutheran principle is defined as “liturgical freedom 
in all matters that do not involve a departure from the saving doctrine.” Final authority 
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rests with the individual congregation. The author is careful to point out, however, 
that liturgical uniformity, although not commanded, is highly desirable—especially in the 
Lutheran Church. 

In the sections devoted to an examination of the Scriptural basis of the concept, 
Romans 14 and I Corinthians, 8 and 10 are analyzed, and a whole chapter is devoted 
to the problem of offending “the weak brother.” As to whether differences in adiaphora 
should ever endanger Christian fellowship the author maintains a strong negative, and 
quotes with approval the words of Dr. Pieper: “The Christian church under no con- 
dition must allow liberty where Scripture commands, and must command nothing where 
Scripture is silent. The essence of Christian church unity is solely and alone unity in 
doctrine.” Permitting differences in regard to ceremonies or dress or matters of eating 
and drinking to disrupt the unity of a congregation or denomination is roundly condemned. 

The latter half of the book is devoted to a consideration of some of the more practical 
aspects of our lives as Christians in their relation to the concept of adiaphora. For 
the most perplexing problem is certainly what can and what cannot be classed under 
“things morally indifferent.” Here is where his readers will probably find most disagree- 
ment with the author. 

Professor Graebner himself recognizes “the changing nature of adiaphora.” He 
points out, for instance, that Paul]’s restrictions upon feminine dress, ornaments, etc., 
can no longer be held as binding. Likewise, smoking by women and taking out life 
insurance can no longer, in the author’s opinion, be considered “doubtful.” Due to 
changing circumstances, they are now adiaphoristic acts. Conversely, “things indifferent 
may lose their indifferent character.” ‘Chiefly, this is the case when the use or non-use 
of otherwise indifferent things becomes a duty in order that the true doctrine may be 
confessed.” - 

Pietistic souls may be shocked to read that “a very devout and conscientious Chris- 
tian may therefore use (moderately, of course) wine and other alcoholic beverages, visit 
the motion-picture, use tobacco in its various forms, play cards, play baseball on Sunday 
afternoon, etc.” This statement is qualified somewhat by the chapter on “The Wrong Use 
of Rightful Things” where it is shown that acts not sinful per se may be or become 
wrong in view of their “effects.” The author infers, however, that a Christian may run 
a saloon under certain conditions. 

After such concessions to “Christian liberty,” one is a bit surprised to find that the 
last chapter is given over to a wholesale condemnation of the modern dance as “no longer 
on the borderland, but inherently sinful!’ (Lodge membership is placed in the same 
category.) Although Professor Graebner’s concern about the moral implications of 
much of modern dancing has abundant justification, many sincere and orthodox Chris- 
tians will seriously question the label “inherently sinful.” 

As a theologian’s defense of the important doctrine of Christian liberty, this little 
book is not without its values. But an adequate and satisfying treatment of “the border- 
land of right and wrong” must await the pen of one possessed, not only of theological 
acumen, but also of a deep social consciousness, and who will give more consideration 


to the spirit of the living Christ as the Christian’s distinctive touchstone. 
Donatp HEIGES 


Zur Lehre von der Verséhnung. By Martin Kahler. Anestatischer Neudruck. Giiter- 


sloh: C. Bertelsmann, 1937. vi, 482 pages. RM9. 


When a reprint of a theological work is published twenty-five years after the 
author’s death it is proof of the fact that its influence and value have been lasting. 
Here is a reprint of Kahler’s work on the atonement in which his well known attempts 
to combine the objective and subjective are carried out in connection with that doctrine. 
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Somewhat in the manner of Von Hofmann the Scriptural material is treated book by 
book and writer by writer so that each particular passage shall receive its interpretation 
from its entire connection, and from Scripture as a whole, and not simply from its 
immediate context. So the reconciliation of God and the world is related to the entire 
work and mission of Christ. Even for those who hold different views, the study of 
Kahler’s book has very much to offer by way of suggestion and different points of 
view, so that its not always easy reading is well repaid by the stimulation to the mind 
of the reader that it produces. The devout spirit of the author will be appreciated by 
those who lag behind him in their adherence to the traditional views of the atonement 
as well as by those who feel compelled to go beyond him in their acceptance of those 
doctrines. 2 
Joun C. MarrTeEs 


A History of the Expansion of Christianity. The First Five Hundred Years. By K. S. 
Latourette. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937. xxiv, 409 pages. $3.50. 


A History of the Expansion of Christianity. The Thousand Years of Uncertainty, A. D. 
500-A. D. 1500. By K. S. Latourette. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1938. 492 
pages. $3.50. 


Dr. Latourette’s two stately volumes are to be followed by four more on modern 
missions. His studies are historical, chiefly, but contain not a few lessons for mission 
practice in our time. The dividing line between the two volumes, the year 500 A. D., 
is by no means arbitrary. The Roman Empire was at that time still the chief field of 
the church’s operations. The second volume, however, takes the reader away from 
Mediterranean lands to new territories and shows chiefly how the barbarous invaders 
of Rome were conquered by Roman culture in the very center of which stood the Church. 

It would not be possible in a short review to indicate even in a cursory way the 
wealth of content in these two volumes. No more will be attempted than to introduce 
the reader to the method and so to direct him to the histories themselves. The method, 
in brief, is to give the Christian movement its setting in the history of the first fifteen 
centuries, while Europe was still its chief field of operations even though it was not 
its only field. The work of Nestorians and of Monophysites in Asia and in Africa is 
also given due recognition. It would be too much to expect any one man to investigate 
for himself all the source materials that such an undertaking presupposes. What is 
given may be called a historian’s history. Those who have made special investigations of 
particular areas and periods are quoted as authority. Very complete documentation as 
well as a full bibliography will enable those who desire to do so to verify all these. 
Where authorities differ, as for instance regarding the beginnings of Christianity in 
India, the various differing views are given. 

One cannot but be impressed by the mixed, very often unworthy, motives that have 
at times determined the expansion of Christianity. It has been said that one of the 
strongest proofs of the inspiration of the Bible is that it has withstood the mishandling 
of it by men. It may with equal truth be said that one of the strongest supports of 
Christianity lies in the fact that it has survived the many unworthy motives of those 
who championed it. It would, however, be untrue to history to lay the blame to 
Christianity itself. Rather is it due to the fact that self-seeking men used it and per- 
verted it to accomplish their own selfish ends. When Charlemagne compelled the Saxons 
to accept Christianity, his reasons were political and not religious. One chief reason why 
Christianity failed in the early centuries to spread eastward as it did westward was 
the political antagonism between Persia and Rome. The very fact that it became the 
state religion in Rome would make Persia suspect it. This is true also of the spread 
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of the various divisions of Christianity. It is doubtful whether the present situation in 
Europe between Roman, Teuton, and Slav can be understood unless the clashes and 
rivalries that are political in their nature are taken into account. 

And yet, even allowing for these as extraneous influences, one can not but feel 
humiliated by the many unworthy motives that have played their part in the spread 
of Christianity. Are these political situations to be regarded as providences to be 
utilized by Christian statesmen? Or must they be viewed as demonic forces (to use a 
term now much in vogue) that made the church turn traitor to her true mission by 
becoming, what her Lord said she was not to be, a kingdom of this world? The 
problem is still with us and perhaps will always remain. 

But in spite of unworthy motives, it may be added, the permanent forces that made 
for the spread of Christianity can be traced to a godly seed, the remnant, to use Isaiah’s 
figure; and that remnant was glorious—Patrick, Columba, Augustin, Ansgar, Francis 
of Assisi, Raymond Lull, the missionary brotherhoods or monasteries, and a host of 
others who followed in their train. The tracing of their labors and evaluating them is 
one of the chief services that Dr. Latourette has rendered in this history. 

The East has never been strong in history. The few indications that have been 
preserved of a once extensive work are found in monuments in South India and in 
Central China, and in the minority groups of Christians still found in a few places— 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Malabar. Our provincial outlook is tempted to overlook 
these. The author does not do so but presents whatever is known to them. It is at 
times argued that it was because of the errors in their Creed that their success was so 
small. However, they faced civilizations and cultures hoary with age and it is always 
more difficult to turn such to a different faith. 

But not only do we have successes chronicled here but also reverses. Chief among 
these are those due to Islam—first as it spread from Arabia and later through the 
Ottoman Turks. Dr. Latourette goes to the limit, it would seem, in putting the spread 
of Islam in the most favorable light. He may be justified in doing so for there is no 
doubt that Moslems have been charged with being more militant in their methods than 
facts justify. And yet one is led to wonder whether he has been quite as fair in dealing 
realistically with Islam’s advance as he has been in dealing with the advance of 
Christianity. 

But this is a minor fault, if such it can be called. The setting of the Christian 
movement in the stream of world history is an attempt so gigantic that it would be 
too much to expect any one man to make such a success of it that no flaws whatever 
could be found. Not since Harnack’s Expansion of Christianity has anything so com- 
prehensive been attempted; and Harnack set as his limits the early centuries of the 
church’s history. Not only missions, but general history as well, needs a comprehensive 
study of this kind. Mission histories have too often failed to take into account the 
secular forces that have entered into the spread of Christianity. Is it not true, also, 
that general history has not infrequently failed to give recognition to the work of 
missions in shaping the course of history? The issuing of the remaining volumes in 


this series will be awaited with interest. 
JoHn ABERLY 


Medieval Handbooks of Penance; a Translation of the Principal Libri Poenitentiales and 
Selections from Related Documents. By John T. McNeill and Helena M. Gamer. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1938. xiv, 476 pages. $4.75. 


Like many of its predecessors, this latest volume in the Columbia University series, 
Records of Civilization, makes important sources of church history conveniently acces- 
sible. What was before only partially available in numerous, scattered editions which 
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reproduced the “exceptionally forbidding Latin” of the originals, or in equally scattered 
translations of unsatisfactory fragments, has here been assembled and translated very 
painstakingly into English. Among the documents included in this volume are illustrative 
selections from public law, capitularies, and canons of synods in addition to the more 
significant texts of the Penitentials themselves. 

These handbooks, which were prepared for the use of priests in administering 
church discipline through private confession, mark an important step in the development 
of the sacrament of Penance. Before their appearance Penance was a kind of “second 
baptism” which involved the humiliation of public confession and public satisfaction 
before the assembled congregation. The Penitentials helped to transform Penance into 
a private transaction which included secret confession to a priest and satisfaetion of 
a less public character. It now seems to be well established that Penitentials were first 
used by the Welsh and Irish monks during the fifth century. Their use then spread to 
Frankish lands in the sixth century, to England in the seventh, to Italy in the eighth, 
and to Spain in the ninth centuries. The Lateran Council of 1215 made the use of 
Penitentials obligatory throughout the Roman Church, and they remained in use 
until their place was taken by modern casuistical literature. 

The medieval Penitentials are important not only for the light which they shed on 
the development of the sacrament of Penance, but also for their illumination of Christian 
life in the Middle Ages. Large sections of these manuals are devoted to the super- 
stitions to which the Roman and then the Celtic and Germanic converts to Christianity 
had clung. These pagan survivals in Christian communities included belief in vampires, 
witches, diviners, and weather-makers (emissores tempestatum); the use of amulets and 
bogeys (“anyone who makes a bogey so that someone dies of it, seven years’ penance’) ; 
and the observance of wakes (“Hast thou drunk there and relaxed thy countenance 
with laughter?”) and pagan rites (“Hast.thou done anything that the pagans do at the 
Kalends of January in the guise of a stag or a cow?”). The emphatic repetitions of the 
Penitentials also reveal the distinctive vices of medieval Christians: assault, murder, 
robbery, drunkenness, gluttony (“he who vomits the host after loading his stomach to 
excess shall do penance for forty days”), adultery, incest, fornication (“many men do 
not know the number of women with whom they have committed fornication: these 
shall fast for fifty weeks”), sodomy, abortion, arson (“hast thou set fire to a church or 
consented thereto?”), perjury, usury, etc. Such vices, as one of the Penitentials puts 
it, are to be met with contrary penalties: “the talkative person is to be sentenced to 
silence, the disturber to gentleness, the gluttonous to fasting, the sleepy fellow to watch- 
fulness, the proud to imprisonment, the deserter to expulsion.” The most frequent 
penalties recorded are fasting, psalm-singing, vigils (even “sleeping in waters, sleeping 
on nettles, sleeping on nut-shells, sleeping with a dead body in a grave’), flagellation, 
deprivation of rank, exile, and entrance into a monastery. It became an increasingly 
popular practice, however, to substitute fines for such austere penalties. 

Professor McNeill and his associate have rendered an important service to all 
students of the history of Christianity by the preparation of this volume. Equipped 
as it is with a brief introduction, critical notes, bibliographies, and lists of extant 
manuscripts and of Penitentials not included in this volume, the book can be used either 
independently or as a starting-point for further fruitful investigation. 

T. G. TaAppert 


English Monks and the Suppression of the Monasteries. By Geoffrey Baskerville. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. 312 pages. $3. 


The suppression of the English monasteries by Henry VIII has been a subject of 
controversy ever since. No one disputes the fact that the monasteries were dissolved, 
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but over the question whether their suppression was right or wrong, for good or ill, 
justified or not, the disputes have been long and vigorous. Mr. Baskerville has made a 
very sane and illuminating contribution to the discussion. 

Two sets of antagonists have waged war in the subject of the suppression of the 
English monasteries. The first may be called the scavenging party. It has had a long 
inning! The adherents of the other party are the merry Englanders, who would have 
us believe that persons in the Middle Ages spent all their time in going to Mass or in 
dancing round the Maypole (pp. 273f). The author will have none of either, He wants 
nothing to do with “the ecclesiastical and political propagandists” or with “the smaller 
fry of antiquaries.” He wants the facts, not only those that support a preconceived 
opinion, but all of those that are obtainable. 

He has sought the facts; not only in the records of the royal visitations, made after 
the fate of the monasteries was already sealed, but in those of the pre-Reformation period. 
He has inquired how the monks lived, what they did, what functions they performed in 
English society, in a word, what England really lost when the monasteries were sup- 
pressed. The results of his research are presented in this volume, which gives us the 
best picture of English monasteries that we have yet had. 

He sheds no tears over their suppression, as does Cardinal Gasquet. The losses 
that England suffered by it were chiefly of a ‘meta-historical’ kind: prayers, pilgrimages, 
and the like. He finds that the monks who were thrown out into the world were 
adequately, some of them even generously, provided for. He only laments the fact that 
the confiscated lands and revenues were not used to better purposes, especially education. 

CuHarLes M. Jacogs 


John Wesley andthe Evolution of Protestantism. By Maximin Piette. Translated by 
J. B. Howard. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1937. 569 pages. $5. 


This book is more than a biography written in the usual manner. It is no psycho- 
logical treatise on the religious experience of John Wesley. It is rather a consideration 
of Methodism as a movement in relation to the Protestant setting. Maximin Piette is a 
Belgian, a Franciscan friar who began a score of years ago with his researches on 
Methodism which resulted in this thesis. He has been scientific in his collection of 
facts, interested in presenting the truth. An imposing bibliography greets you, plus a 
hundred pages of notes. His source material leaves one without many doubts about his 
thoroughness. 

Translated and published in English when the 200th anniversary of Wesley’s con- 
version is being marked by many assemblies, the production would seem to be a timely 
one. Dr. Piette, however, speaks of the Aldersgate phenomenon of 1738 as Wesley’s 
evangelical conversion to the love of God. To say that he had been a hopeless sinner 
before that time would have been absurd. His real conversion began in 1725 with his 
study of the Imitation. 

The value of the book lies in the fact that it produces its chief character as a leader 
in the evolution of a movement. This thesis is divided into three books: (1) The 
Evolution of Protestantism before the Eighteenth Century; (2) Protestantism in the 
Eighteenth Century; (3) John Wesley's Movement. In Book I we are given an 
outline of what the author speaks of as the Protestant reaction to Luther and Zwingli. 
The revolt of Luther against the Roman Church had its origin, we are told, in the 
doctrine of invincible concupiscence. Three reactions are set up against the movement 
now inaugurated by these two Reformers: the Anabaptist, the National, and the Calvin- 
istic, respectively. He speaks of the victory of Calvinism with The Institutes of the 
Christian Religion as “the only system of Protestantism taught of any weight or con- 
sequence since the sixteenth century.” In Book II eighteenth century Protestantism is 
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confined chiefly to that of England. The Episcopal Church is exposed under the 
heading of doctrinal disorganization of Deism; the decay of discipline in the formation 
of parties within; and the confusion of interests of the church with interests of the 
state. He describes the polished and parlous state of preaching in this century as the 
doctors expound the truth of Christianity in the fear of becoming the laughing stock 
of the Deists who never darken the church’s doors. Among the religious forces of 
England during this period the Quakers came in for a keen analysis as a sect pushing 
“to its furthermost limits the principle of private judgment which is the very bottom of 
Protestantism.” 

In Book III after an extensive survey, Dr. Piette begins his analysis of the Wesleyan 
movement in no mistaken manner. Wesley’s mother is portrayed as a woman of finusual 
talent. Her influence over her son remained a powerful force not only in his early 
training but during his university career and after the reaction got under way. Sprung 
from Puritan ancestry she had arrived at certain religious convictions that never left 
her. She always maintained an interest in religious controversy. As teacher of her 
brood of children she persistently led them into a study of serious devotional literature. 

When Wesley writes rapturously in his journal about his conversion Dr. Piette 
defends him against unusual insinuations about his past life. They are unwarranted. 
Many excerpts from this diary, which the author claims to have read conscientiously, 
he quotes in description of the Methodical life which the young Wesley begins in 
his attempt at conquering himself. 

In the movement that follows the zeal of the Oxford club, the author devotes only 
a few pages to Wesley’s adventure with the redskins in America as typical of his 
youthful idealism. He was not interested so much in converting the Indians as in 
gathering the true meaning of the Scripture while he read them to the savages. The 
Pietistic sentimentalism of the Moravians proved to be too much for his own intellectual 
temper. His reaction to Calvinism when forced to make an assertion in opposition to 
Whitefield indicates his perspicacity as well as his theological independence. . Whitefield 
is described as the eloquent preacher of the movement, lionized in the drawing rooms, 
extracting money from his audiences; but Wesley remains the organizer and the brains 
of the movement as well as its soul. 

The interest of the book lies chiefly, for us, in that it was written by a Catholic. 
He has been fair. The Catholic Bishop Kelley writes in the foreword, “Dr. Piette’s 
charity never fails.” In some instances his charity is as unbounded as his admiration 
of Wesley. We might say that there seems to be a bond of kindred relation between 
the author and his subject. That is not strange when we consider a certain legalism 
of Methodism that is typical also of Catholicism. A generalization such as this one at 
the outset will command attention: “It must be admitted, however, that it (Methodism) 
is the most characteristic movement in the whole history of Protestantism; the most 
modern; without any doubt whatever the most important, up to the present year and 
day of grace.” 

It is interesting to read a Catholic’s comparison of Luther and Calvin. Luther was 
the great emancipator; Calvin the great reactionary. Luther, we are told, was jealous 
of his title and position as the first Reformer. No one, save Zwingli, ever approached 
him in originality of genius. Calvin was less original. He did not care about his priority 
in the field of ideas. “In no way a creator, his ambition was to be an organizer of ideas 
as well as of men. He brought into being in the domain of religious teaching what 
Luther could never have dreamed of: a well-built and powerfully articulated theological 
system. And in the social order: a church whose organization, steel reinforced through- 
out, would stand the buffeting of every storm; and would survive, while others less 
well constructed—the Lutherans, for instance—would perish.” 


_—— 2 
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It will be interesting to Lutherans to read what a Catholic writes about a Protestant 
Rome in Geneva and to notice his description of the rule there as a bibliocracy. We will 
stop to be reminded of truth lurking in this aside: “Catholics specialize more particularly 
on the four Gospels; Lutherans on St. Paul; the Calvinists on the Old Testament.” 

To all others the book will prove to be not only informative, but stimulating. 
Wesley appears as the rescuer of a religion against its deist traducers, as a restorer of 
a living faith into the life of a people who stood in need of it, and as a reformer with 
sufficient zeal and energy to startle two continents. The book will be a revelation to 
Methodists not only because of the estimation a friar places upon the movement begun 
by their leader, but also because of the unearthing of original Methodist sources and 
documents. 

Dr. Piette has made a distinct contribution in his analysis of the eighteenth century 
religious situation in England. In a period renowned for great progress in the field of 
natural science, the eighteenth century is characterized by the decay of philosophical 
thought and the utter collapse of moral standards. A most shameless licentiousness 
succeeded Puritan strictness and rigidity. Calvinism had spent its strength to gain its 
liberty in the Act of Toleration of 1689. The rest remained helpless in the face of 
Deism and Arminianism. Wesley injected the religion of a century with enthusiasm. 
Those who read this book will look forward with anticipation to the next one to come, 
describing the Wesleyan movement in relation to American Protestantism. 

DonaLp F. Irvin 


Children of Light. Edited by Howard H. Brinton. New York: Macmillan, 1938. 
xii, 416 pages. $3.50. 


This volume’ is a series of essays dedicated to Professor Rufus M. Jones on the 
occasion of his seventy-fifth birthday. How many of the fifteen men and women who 
have contributed essays have been students of Professor Jones is not indicated. It is a 
recognition of the prominent place that this philosopher and religious thinker has come 
to occupy not only in his own denomination but in that of American Christianity as a 
whole. Few men of our day have had a wider influence. Far and wide his volumes 
have been read especially by those to whom the approach of the mystic is a way into 
the innermost recesses of the spiritual life. 

It is not possible to say a word about each of the essays that are naturally of 
unequal merit. Some of them, such as those on Edward Byllynge and Timothy Nichol- 
son, have interest for the Quaker but not for other Christians unless specialists in 
those fields. That on the Mennonites and the Quakers of Holland will appeal to the 
specialist on the history of denominations. Others such as those on William Penn, 
Joseph Hewes the Quaker signer of the Declaration of Independence, New England 
Quakers and military service in the American Revolution, and the Quaker contribution 
to the Old Northwest, will appeal to students of American history in general. One of 
the best is the one entitled, “Quakerism and Home Life: an Eighteenth Century Study,” 
by Isabel Grubb. 

The book accepts the thesis of Rufus Jones, namely, that the Quakers were not 
a group that appeared late in the history of Christianity but that they represent “one of 
the fundamental manifestations of a spirit in Christianity which has never been without 
some witness.” This is practically an identification of Quakerism and mysticism at least in 
some of the forms that are as old as the church. The Quakers have ever been the 
“Children of the Light.” The authors, however, believe that Rufus Jones has been 
more than the interpreter of a small group of Christians. To them he has been a 
writer who has used the “history of a small Christian sect to define, in terms of today, 


the nature of divine-human relationships.” 
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The essays guard against the thought that the Quakers have been a contemplative 
people only. They are everywhere depicted as people of action. One misses an essay 
on the part they took in the slavery movement. 

A bibliography of the writings of Rufus Jones is added. It is of value, revealing 
as it does the immense productive activity of the man. 

The theology throughout is that of the modern Quaker. The reader who accepts 
traditional theology will not be prepared to accept such statements as that in the opening 
paragraph of the first essay that refers to “the vulgar notions of a penal satisfaction 
in Christ’s death and of imputed righteousness.” 

B. H. PERsHING 


Creative Controversics in Christianity. By George W. Richards. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell, 1938. 223 pages. $1.50. 


This volume comprises the James Sprunt Lectures delivered at Union Theological 
Seminary during the current year by the president of the Reformed Theological Seminary 
at Lancaster, Pa. Dr. Richards explains in his introduction that by the term “creative” 
he means “clarifying.” He has accordingly chosen out of the vast field of church 
history certain theological issues of permanent importance and has sketched for us with 
bold, well-defined strokes the portraits of the men who fought their way through them. 

Socrates and Amos are selected in the first chapter and their distinctive contributions 
are outlined and compared. Then follows a chapter on Jesus somewhat more general in 
character than the specific theme of the book seems to call for. This is followed by an 
excellent chapter on Paul in which the controversial features of his career are emphasized. 
The doctrine of the Holy Spirit is reviewed in chapter four and our attention is drawn 
thereby to the important article on “Spirit” by R. Birch Hoyle in the Hastings 
Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Chapter five deals with the age-old “Quest for a 
Christian Metaphysic.” The author holds that Christian theology and especially 
Christology requires a metaphysical basis. At the same time he rejects the notion 
that the historic creedal formulations are either exhaustive or finally satisfactory as they 
stand. 

Chapter six is Dr. Richards at his best. It is his attempt as a historian to sum 
up the Middle Ages in its “organic relation to the ancient world on the one hand and 
to the modern world on the other.” The title of the closing chapter is a trifle mis- 
leading. In addition to a brilliant comparison between Schleiermacher and Barth, which 
is the only subject announced, we find here also an attempt to evaluate Luther versus 
Erasmus and Kierkegaard versus Hegel. We should have liked to see the Reformation 
era accorded a full chapter in this book, if for no other reason than that several clarifying 
controversies of ecumenical significance belong in a special degree to that period. 

These lectures are brief but vigorously written and fully annotated, the notes being 
conveniently appended at the close of each chapter. If the reader will bear in mind 
the semi-popular nature of these deliverances he will not expect the fullness of treat- 
ment which in a book written on a different scale we know their author would have 
given. Attempting to be popular in a good sense he has written with care. We can 
take exception to very few of his statements. We dissent, however, from the observation 
on page 190: “Erasmus restored the religion of Jesus; Luther restored the religion about 
Jesus.” Has not this distinction, a favorite one in pre-war theology, been outmoded by 
the New Testament scholarship of the last two decades? And has it ever been a 
theologically valid distinction? 

Dr. Richards as a theologian holds an interesting position in this book mediating 
between the new and the old. But he leans toward the new, i. e. toward Barth and his 
high doctrine of revelation, and inclines to the thought that the old, i. e. the liberal 
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theology which still holds sway in North America in some distinguished circles, is 
destined to pass, although not without resistance, from the contemporary scene. 
Wititram H. Cooper 


Christ and the Hindu Heart. An exposition of the First Epistle of John. By J. E. 
Graefe. New York: Revell & Company, 1938. 155 pages. $1.50. 


John’s writings are by critics believed to have adapted the Gospel message to the 
Greek mind. Those who have had contact with the Hindu mind need not be told how 
his writings appear to Indians in our day. One recalls Moozoomdar’s The Oriental 
Christ which is based on John’s Gospel. 

Dr. Graefe has been in contact with the student mind of India. One should hardly 
say that that mind is in revolt against that which the elders accepted. But a new factor 
has entered—a devout nationalism that regards everything foreign with suspicion. 
Christianity has to meet such a mind. It is this that Dr. Graefe has attempted to do 
and he was wisely led when he made the First Epistle of John his approach. The 
book is written not for Westerners but for Indians. But we of the West can learn from 
it, not only what was in the mind of John, but also how that fits into the thought 
patterns of those who approach religion from a standpoint that is different from our 
own. é 

Words are indeed common to both East and West—such words as “knowledge,” 
“grace,” “faith,’ and the contrast between the phenomenal and the real. Dr. Graefe 
gives largest space to the first of these—knowledge. The contrast here is between 
those who regard all our knowledge as illusory, the world order having to be renounced 
instead of being made man’s approach to knowledge, and those who believe that nature, 
man, and history at their best are revelatory of ultimate Reality. Viewed from this 
angle the incarnation gets new meaning. One can see why John should say that every 
one that denies it is not of God. 

Along with this ought to be placed the fact that according to Indian thought there 
are three ways of salvation—that of works, that of devotion or faith, and that of 
knowledge. The first is the lowest. There is difference among the schools as to the 
relative rating of the other two. The writings of John combine both. How often he 
uses the phrase, we know; and yet only he who loves can really know. Devotion and 
knowledge are joined inseparably and it is this that Dr. Graefe brings out in his effort to 
make John’s Epistle appeal to the Hindu heart. 

The aim of the book, however, is not theoretical. It is very practical. It is 
exceedingly appreciative of the Indian standpoint, attempts to evaluate what is good in 
it, and show affinities no less than differences between it and John’s thought. It especially 
tries to remove the idea that Christianity as set forth in this Epistle is imperialistic or 
domineering. About God, its supreme message is that God is love; about man, that he 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen. Its keynote is service. The book ought to be helpful not only in showing 
people of the East, but also us of the West, what essential Christianity is. There is 
need for mutual understanding between us and those of other faiths, and it is books of 


this kind that give promise of promoting it. 
Joun ABERLY 


Interpretation of the Epistles of St. Peter, St. John, St. Jude. By R. C. H. Lenski. 
Columbus: Lutheran Book Concern, 1937. 662 pages. $3.50. 


In the introduction of First Peter the author discusses the “probable” presence of 
Peter in Rome and decides in its favor. It is there that he has Peter write his First 
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Epistle. Hence “Babylon” in 5:13 is said to mean Rome. The interpretation as a 
whole is textual, grammatical, theological, technical. The book is obviously intended 
for the student who knows his Greek (including his Greek Grammar), his Latin, and his 
German. At the same time, the Christian truth is plainly unfolded, present application is 
indicated, and personal appropriation may be made. This remark applies to the inter- 
pretation of all six Epistles in this volume. 

The author maintains that Second Peter was written by Peter himself (throughout 
the volume the interpretation is extremely conservative). In ten pages the arguments for 
and against are presented. The author is convinced that Peter wrote “the Second Epistle” 
(3:1) before he wrote his canonical First Epistle; that he wrote two such letters of 
warning, of which the first is lost, whereas “the second” has survived. This is an 
ingenious theory, but it cuts the knot instead of untangling the threads. In 2:10 ff the 
rough language used by Peter (?) is justified by the writer of the book, although such 
ugly epithets are nowhere else found in the New Testament, outside of Jude. In his 
interpretation of the Epistle of Jude the author is certain that it was written a few 
years after Second Peter, on which it is based. The author labors to refute the 
contention and claim that Jude repeats the Apocryphal Book of Enoch in verse 6 and 
verses 14-15, and the Assumption of Moses in verse 9. These verses are held to state 
the literal truth. 

The introduction to First John begins with the true statement: “The fact that the 
First Epistle of John was written by the apostle John, and by no one else, is beyond 
serious question.” The author proceeds to describe the character and contents of the 
book and gives the evidence for its canonicity. The exposition of the book is admirable 
and most helpful. Equally excellent is the interpretation of the Second and Third 
Epistles of John. This volume of Interpretations is on the same high level with the 
previous similar volumes prepared by Dr. Lenski and published by the Lutheran Book 
Concern, 

JoHn W. Hortne 


Old Testament Religion: In the Light of its Canaanite Background. By Elmer A. 
Leslie. New York: Abingdon Press, 1936. 289 pages. $2. 


The subtitle characterizes the content of the above-named book quite adequately, 
for it is the author’s purpose to show that “at its best Israelite religion was the synthesis 
of two forces... . They are the religion of Sinai and the religion of Canaan” (p. 235). 
It is a unique book evidencing penetrating insight into the historico-religious relation- 
ships that entered into the forging of Old Testament religion. There is not a dull para- 
graph in the whole book. 

Professor Leslie begins his study with a splendid description of the entire Canaanite 
religious milieu. This chapter might be a bit confusing to the student unacquainted 
with ancient Oriental culture, especially with reference to the relations of the various 
deities to one another and their functions. Some sort of tabular arrangement would 
have been helpful in following the course of thought and in keeping the lay-out straight. 

The author believes that the Hebrews were a strand of the Habiru who embrace 
Hittite, Aramaean, and Canaanite elements and who were notorious in the Amarna age. 
Originally the term (Hebrew) had no ethnic significance; it denoted a certain mode 
of life. The eponymous ancestor idea is valuable up to a point, but we must not go so 
far as to deny actual existence to the patriarchs. It is important to note that the God 
of the fathers is connected with personalities rather than, as often assumed, with localities. 

There is a growing tendency to push back the dates of the earlier documents of the 
Pentateuch, as well as a disposition to adopt the late date for the Exodus in the light 
of Glueck’s explorations in the Negeb with the consequent rejection of Garstang’s date 
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for the fall of Jericho. The fact that the “tie between Yahweh and Israel . . . was 
historical” rather than natural deserves notice. The author thinks there were three 
groups of Hebrew settlements in Canaan, each more or less self-sufficient, and that they 
remained comparatively isolated until the time of David when they were united in the 
face of common danger. 


But the items just mentioned are really subsidiary to the author’s main purpose. 
It is indeed amazing to observe how much of the culture of the Hebrews was common 
Semitic property, and how many of the supposedly unique Hebraic institutions were 
really taken over from the Canaanites, though they were invested in each case with 
Yahwistic ideals. External institutions were manifestly syncretistic, but Israelite religion 
was peculiar. For example, certain feasts and sacrificial rites, the ark, and prophetic 
ecstasy came into vogue in Israel through Canaanite contacts. The discussion of the 
Thracian origin of ecstatic religion together with its growth in Phrygia and its spread 
through Syria into Palestine is most illuminating. To it may be traced the manner of 
those bands of wandering dervishes known as the “sons of the prophets.” With the 
development of Israelite life came the powerful tendency toward the Canaanization of 
religion. The struggle between Hebrew and Canaanite elements is epitomized in the 
great contest between Yahwism and Baalism in the age of Elijah, one of the most potent 
characters in the Old Testament. -The struggle ended in political, social, and religious 
amalgamation, “that so far as the public worship of Israel was concerned, by the middle 
of the eighth century it had become largely Canaanite worship” (p. 161). 

At this point the great prophets come upon the scene with their bold and effective 
efforts to clarify the issues involved. Thus it was that Amos declared for righteousness 
as over against sacrifice, Hosea for an ethical relationship with God, and Isaiah for 
“religion as trust in the sovereign God.’ The brilliant analysis of Hosea’s place in the 
development of Hebrew religion is worth the price of the book. An understanding of the 
place of that majestic figure is indispensable in view of the fact that another great prophet 
more than a century later followed in his footsteps. 

The value of Professor Leslie’s study is not alone its portrayal of historical facts 
but in the picture it paints of the moral virility of Yahwism, the power of its exponents 
to take over age-old forms, transform them, and fill them with abiding spiritual meaning. 
One may not agree with certain details of that picture, but he cannot help but be inspired 
as he contemplates the power of God operative in human history for the achievement 
of righteousness and redemption. The author is to be commended for this fine con- 
tribution to Old Testament science. Those who would pursue further the study along 
lines laid down in his treatise will find an excellent and well-nigh exhaustive bibliography 


at hand to assist him. 
J. M. Myers 


The Minister: His World and His Work. By William Adams Brown. Nashville: 
Cokesbury Press, 1937. 248 pages. $2. 


The past year has produced and published a great many helpful books on the work 
of the Gospel ministry. This is one of the number that is profitable for study as well as 
reading. The task of the Protestant minister today is very arduous and difficult. The 
minister faces many pressing and distressing problems and problem people. The general 
preparation of the preacher and pastor for his task deals with the training in funda- 
mentals of the faith. Of secondary importance is the training in technique and modern 
methods. While second to the primary, methods are quite important. This volume helps 
the thoughtful minister to fit himself for better service through the improvement of 


his methods. 
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The volume was used in the classroom the past winter. The examination questions 
given the students are those the book seeks to answer. These test questions were: 
1. What is the true function of the Christian church in the world as it is today? 
2. How can I helpfully co-operate with other Christian congregations in fulfilling the 
function of the Christian church in the community in which I am pastor? 3. How can 
I help a scientist become conscious of my God? 4. What is Christianity’s message to 
the humanist? 5. What am I now doing to prepare myself for the priesthood? 6. What 
view do I hold of evangelism: its method, means, and purpose? 7. Describe the teaching 
mission of the Gospel minister? 8. What does it mean to Christianize a community? 
9. What facts and forces are making toward the unity of Christendom? 10. Where 
should the modern minister lay his emphasis in his program of service? . 

H. D. Hoover 


A Ministering Ministry. By W. R. Walker. Cincinnati: Standard Publishing Co., 
1938. 220 pages. $1.25. 


Dr. Walker speaks and writes out of a rich experience as a teacher, preacher, and 
churchman. This book of lectures was delivered in several mid-western universities 
of his own denomination. 

Two things stand out in this book. Mr. Walker is loyal to the teaching of his 
denomination and pleads for a like loyalty on the part of preachers to their own church. 
Secondly, the author pleads for an unflinching faith in the Bible. The greater portion 
of the volume deals with the Bible conception of service or ministering. There is very 
little in the book about homiletics or pastoral methods. It is a plea for a Gospel ministry. 

There seem to be some inconsistencies in the writer’s contentions. For example, 
on page 176 appears the statement: “Every man’s native talent is stored up in him 
while yet in his mother’s womb. When God desires a preacher or servant of the church, 
he begins some thirty years before the time for such ministry arrives by endowing an 
unborn babe for the task.” That certainly implies that God’s gift to the unborn child 
is of spiritual value; yet the child has no part in that endowment by “personal” act. 
But on page 194 the ceremony of dedication of a babe at birth is condemned as a cheap 
substitute for infant baptism which the author claims has no spiritual value in the life 
of the child. He would disabuse the parents’ minds of such “unscriptural notions, and 
lead them to see that there can be no efficacy in any religious act in which the central 
figure in it can have no personal part except by proxy.” 

The author is very pronounced in his opinion that women should be kept out of 
all executive and administrative services in the church organization. In speaking of 
the apostles he says: “They needed no tonsure, no low hat with oval crown, no 
reversed collar, no altitudinous vest or pulpit robe as a badge of ministerial dignity. 
Their code forbade professional display or ostentatious parading.” Unkindly references 
to noble saints and humble servants of the Lord Christ do not breathe the spirit of true 
humility. 

The book, on the other hand, is full of sound advice to the ministering minister. 

H. D. Hoover 


The Cross from Coast to Coast. By Walter A. Maier. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1938. 403 pages. $1.50. 


In this substantial, attractively-bound volume, “edited for publication and expanded 
in parts to permit a more adequate presentation than the limited radio time permitted,” 
are issued in printed form the twenty-eighth radio message delivered by Dr. Maier, 
professor of the Old Testament in Concordia Seminary, in the Fifth Lutheran Hour, 
October, 1937, to April, 1938. 


ih 
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The publication of these deeply spiritual, definitely soul-saving messages is dedicated 
to the same ultimate purpose to which the radio programs were dedicated, namely, 
“the glorification of our Lord Jesus Christ as our all-sufficient Saviour and the supreme 
Need of this problem-weighted age.” Accordingly, though the author recognizes and 
discusses a wide variety of problems, taking his cue sometimes from the daily headlines, 
sometimes from the great volume of his radio mail, his solution is unvarying, “Only 
in loyalty to Christ—and I mean the true, Scriptural Christ, the Saviour of the cleansing 
blood and the life-giving death—can we find any satisfactory answer to the perplexities 
that today rush in to overpower us.” Indeed, whatever the subject, here is the throbbing 
heart of every discourse—Christ! When the individual “lays his sins at the foot of the 
cross, and begins to build his hope for forgiveness in this life and glory in the next 
only in Jesus’ blood and righteousness,” he becomes spiritually alive; he finds happiness 
even in the midst of chaos and adversity, inner riches despite external poverty, and 
exultation in his soul over the pain and weakness of his body. Nor does the author fail, 
in positive, aggressive language, to denounce the Modernist who would “tear out the 
beating heart of Christianity and demolish the cross of Christ,” trusting for salvation, 
both here and hereafter, only in some utterly unfounded dream of “human goodness.” 

This series of broadcasts, we are told, resulted in a record audience mail, coming 
from men and women in the most widely divergent walks and stations in life. One 
feels that in their printed form the messages, which incidentally lose little if anything 
by printing, must be rewarded with the same well-deserved popularity. Whatever the 
temporal or the spiritual problem, here is an answer—the answer !—time-tested and a 
million times proved, presented with such obvious earnestness and with such startling 
directness that, despite your knowledge to the contrary, you feel that the author prepared 
his message peculiarly for you. Theologically “safe,” the wide reading of this volume, 
both by pastors and by laymen, must yield an abundant harvest of sound, Kingdom- 
building fruit. 

Lewis Koon 
The Life of J. H. W. Stuckenberg. By John O. Evjen. Minneapolis: Lutheran Free 

Church Publishing Co., 1938. 535 pages. $2.50. 

This is a valuable book and it is to be regretted that it has not appeared long ago. 
Dr. Evjen is a scholar; his special field is history. He is not a journalist. He has 
written a large number of biographies for the Encyclopedia of American Men of Science. 
This work bears the marks of erudition on every page. There is none of the flamboyant 
raciness which characterizes so many biographies written by journalists. 

The book is much more than a biography. It is a rich contribution to an important 
period of American church history, and of the American Lutheran Church in particular. 
Dr. Stuckenberg was a thinking, thought-inspiring, dynamic churchman. In these days 
when the blight of the yes-man is working its havoc everywhere, biographic contact with 
a conscientious, truth-seeking, and truth-defending man like Stuckenberg is stimulating. 

Dr. Stuckenberg was born in Germany on January 6, 1835, and died in London on 
May 28, 1903. He received his college and seminary education at Wittenberg and did 
extensive post graduate work at Halle. His life services included that of pastor, college 
professor, army chaplain, student of social problems, journalist, lecturer, and pioneer in 
the new science of sociology. His chief work was in the field of sociology, to the advance- 
ment of which he contributed a number of authoritative works. 

Dr. Stuckenberg was both a Christian and a scholar. The solution of the social 
problem without Christianity seemed to him futile. And it is in harmony with this con- 
viction that the lectureship founded by his widow in his memory at Gettysburg makes 
but two stipulations; namely, that the lecturer be a scholar in the field of sociology, and 
that he shall present a living topic from the Christian point of view. 
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Dr. Evjen had the advantage of extensive diaries, voluminous manuscripts, books, 
and published articles, together with personal interviews with Mrs. Stuckenberg. The 
work is therefore extraordinarily authoritative. The sections dealing with the period of 
chaplaincy during the Civil War are very illuminating both as to the war itself, and 
as to the type of thinking done by soldiers on the battlefield and in army camps. The 
sections dealing with Stuckenberg’s theological work within the Lutheran Church in 
America have the value of real source material for the history of our church during the 
unfortunate period following the schism of 1866. Throughout that unhappy controversy 
Stuckenberg was a leading figure, championing the principle of evangelical Christianity 
against reactionary dogmatism. His first important contributions to the solution of this 
issue was his publication of his Ninety-five Theses in 1867, and his History of the- Augs- 
burg Confession in 1868. “The Theses show the protestant relation between creeds and 
Scriptures, emphasize Justification by Faith, the general priesthood of believers, and 
criticise the Book of Concord, if regarded as juridically binding. They laud the basis 
of the General Synod, stress the need for revivals, ‘but they should be much more 
Scriptural and less fanatical than much that is called revival in our day’” (p. 173). 
These documents presented the issue. And here Dr. Evjen gives a splendid account of 
the defense, and of the assault on the position here set forth. His account is of superior 
value because of its presentation of source material and documentation on both sides of 
the issue. 

The section on his professorship at Wittenberg reflects further light on the church 
controversies and at the same time on Stuckenberg’s growing interest in the practical 
problems of society, The presentation of the issue involving the magnifying of Schmid’s 
Dogmatics to the level of source material of the Reformation is well put on page 240; 
and the position of Stuckenberg, Sprecher, J. A. Brown, M. Valentine, and J. W. 
Richard as “neither ‘New Lutherans’ after the fashion of Schmucker, nor ‘Old Luth- 
erans’ after the image of Schmid” unfolds a vital factor in the history of American 
Lutheranism. 

The sections dealing with Stuckenberg’s Berlin experiences, his social researches, 
his lectures and publications in the field of sociology are similarly rich. In Berlin 
Stuckenberg’s contact with Europeans of prominence, both in the field of thought and 
of statesmanship, was extraordinary. This gave him rare opportunities of enriched 
insights into social movements. And, on the other hand, his contact with the large 
numbers of American students who studied in Berlin during those years gave him a 
personal contact, which was influential and fruitful for many years, with men who 
later became the leading professors in our American universities. 

The end came suddenly, after a minor operation for throat trouble in London. His 
ashes rest in The National Cemetery at Gettysburg. At the time he was deep in a 
problem of research with a view to the publication of another book. 

The range of Stuckenberg’s mentality may be gathered from the fact that his 
writings extended across the fields of philosophy, theology, and the new field of sociology. 
His Life of Immanuel Kant, the first in English, was an important work. An unpublished 
manuscript on Epistemology, and another on the Philosophy of Power, indicate his 
interest in this field. His most extensive writings are in the field of sociology, and we 
have already indicated his contributions to the theological field. 

Dr. Evjen’s volume gives a life-stature picture of a great man, a man of our church 
with whom our people deserve a better acquaintance. The book should have a wide 
reading. C. F. SANDERS 
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The Betrayal of Intelligence: A Preface to Debunking. By Joseph Jastrow. New York: 
Greenberg, 1938. 170 pages. $1.50. 


“Homo Sapiens and Homo Sap” is the title of the first chapter, in which the 
reader is made acquainted with Mr. Sap, who is at once the victim and the villain of 
the betrayal. In the former rdéle he is a “prospect ;” in the latter he is engaged in “the 
favorite American sport of putting something over,’ and “there’s a crook born every 
hour to take advantage of his fifty-nine contemporaries” in the pursuit of health, wealth, 
and wisdom. 

Mr. Sap lives in “This Exploited World,” where the S. Q. (superstition-quotient) 
is high and the I. Q. is low. The author takes us on a tour through this world to 
watch Mr. Sap “Investing in the Belief Market.” He buys 2,500 Dreams Explained 
for ten cents; he goes in Quest of Fate, which keeps cults and superstitions going and 
creates new ones; he invests heavily in astrology, numerology, phrenology and palmistry. 
Then he goes down into “Psychology’s Slums,’ Psycho-fraud Alley, a street more noise- 
some than Dead End, the happy hunting ground of the exploiters of “the subjective, sub- 
conscious mind, who tune in on the infinite and catch the “cosmic vibrations,’ and who 
are engaged in “Salesmanship—Advertising and Adviseering.” Here, in the Carnegie 
Book Shop, he buys all manner of “How to” books—how to budget your income, how to 
become a writer, how to take an easy short-cut to master the most difficult disciplines in 
life. He hears the tocsin sound to Wake Up and Live, whereas “Let Down and Rest” 
would sometimes be a far more beneficial policy. But “the worst example of adviseering” 
is “that most successful of the ‘How to’ books, How to Win Friends and Influence People, 
by Dale Carnegie, B.P.D., B.C.S., F.R.G.S., Litt.D. . . . The magic, original and in- 
spired Carnegie formula is to give everybody a glad hand, to encourage and fawn, flatter 
and agree, and thus to win friends, dollars, jobs, promotion, and applause.” And, adds 
the author, as he leaves the Carnegie Book Shop, there seems nothing left but to express 
the hope that “It Can Never Happen Again.” 

But even when Mr. Sap goes to school he is little better off; for there is also a 
“Betrayal in High Places.” Caught in the struggle between the money mind and the 
value mind, the universities are tempted to serve the ends of exploitation and publicity. 
Worse still is the repudiation of intelligence manifested in the cults of Impressionism, 
Dadaism, Surrealism, and the school of literature which questions whether, in art, sense 
is necessary, as for horrible examples, Gertrude Stein and E. E. Cummings. 

“Ts the Public a Moron,” when it accepts these repudiations of intelligence? The 
answer is that the public will ever contain large proportions of low intelligence. To 
recognize this fact is intelligent; but to surrender the management of society to their 
needs is not. Here Intelligence Enemy No. 1 is the Radio, which, being addressed to the 
intelligence of a child of twelve, is stopping the growth of the American mind. What is 
needed is an organization of F. O. L., or Friends of Intelligence, to reform the broadcast 
and other popular educational media and purge them from such abuses as the “endorse- 
ment” racket. 

“Making a Logical Mind” and “Meeting the Obligation to be Intelligent’”—these 
are the tasks of the F. O. I. to encourage the American mind to grow up. There are no 
short-cuts to intelligence, and a logical mind is the product of severe discipline. That 
is why the betrayers flourish. We do not think enough about thinking. To stimulate 
right thinking, the author gives an admirably clear outline of the logical processes and 
presuppositions that underlie modern scientific thought. We must quit “thobbing”—a 
word carelessly compounded of the first letters of thinking, opinion and belief—keep 
a sustained curiosity, and avoid the pitfalls of monomania and rationalizing. “Be critical! 
Stop, look and listen! Pause, weigh and reflect!” “There is a limit to which a man 
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can do his thinking by proxy,” and “in the realm of intelligence the privileged in intelli- 
gence must ever be the keepers of their less intelligent brothers.” 

Thus far the “Preface” to debunking. Its author has spoken a word greatly needed 
in our day when the curve of superstition is steadily rising. His treatment is sanely 
balanced, his style fascinating; and it is to be hoped that his appeal will find its fruitage 
in a large and increasing membership in the “F. O. I.” He has written the preface; the 
book itself will have to be of multiple authorship, and will have to be written not on 
paper, but with deeds and influence. 

True religion has always suffered grievously from its fraudulent competitors. Bad 
religion, like bad money, tends to drive out the good, because it promises to relieve men 
from the tension of true faith and ethical striving. Joining the church does not- always 
nor automatically make a man sapiens, and a census would still show a disturbingly large 
Judas family who are betraying Christianity by continuing to put their confidence in 
Fate and Fortune, buying horoscopes and demanding to walk by sight and not by faith. 
He who should be “Sapiens” becomes or remains “Sap” because of his own selfish desire 
to get as much as he can for as little as he can as quickly as he can. Occasionally 
one hears sermons that unwittingly give him aid and comfort by making it appear that 
he will have to choose between reason and intelligence on the one hand and Revelation on 
the other. The tragedy of this specious either-or proposition is that it encourages men 
to turn their backs upon ethical monotheism and revert to the easier way of the many 
gods and superstitions of tribalism; which is the matrix of the dictatorships. We need 
more and not less of reason and intelligence in religion precisely because we need a purer 
faith. 

R. T. Stamm 


a 
A Virtuous Woman. Sex Life in Relation to the Christian Life. By Oscar Lowry. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1938. 160 pages. $1. 


To my way of thinking, this volume of nine evangelistic sermons adds absolutely 
nothing to what has already been published.a hundred times on the subject of sex. It 
moralizes and diagnoses without prescribing a genuine remedy. There are many better 
books on the market which our pastors ought to read and use and be able to recommend 
to the young people. 

JAMES OOSTERLING 


The Christ We Need. By W. T. Connor. Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1938. 124 
pages. $1. 
Professor Connor of the South Western Baptist Seminary presents fifteen sermons 
aimed to bring us to the simple “true Christ.’ His aim is very clearly set forth in a 
fine introduction. But then, throughout the entire volume, he continually erects barriers 


in the way of theological problems. They give him a chance to express his own _ 


theological views to such an extent that the “true Christ” disappears from view. The 
sermons are very dry reading, the style being quite dull. Lack of discrimination between 
important points and minute non-essentials is clearly evident. It certainly shows the 
difficulties that a professor of Systematic Theology must have with so simple an aim. 
H. E. Horn 
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